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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.7., i advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.51; three copies, $2 50; 

ve copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
Jnited States, Canada, and Mexico. To a'l other 
eountriesin the Universal Postal Union. 18 cents 
per year extra for postage. To «l/l countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and tur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscril- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 


once; otherwise we shall ussume that he wishes his | 


journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for. say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words. 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality. may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names se secured must be new, und cush 
must accompany order. 

Receipts for Money. We sen no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows vou that 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes tukes us three or four weeks 
before the date is chanved. If the label is not 
changed in six weeks write us, but don't write be- 
fore that time. 

How to Send Money. You 


can send money at 


the money has been | 


our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or | 


bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges On money Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. 1. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you. 

Our Responsibility. Although we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every preecau 
tion to admit ouly responsible men in our col- 
umns., 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
per single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
eee, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 

RATES. 
ions, per line.. 
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1to 2 insert 
8to £ 

6 to 11 

12 to 17 

18 to 2 .16¢ 
24 insertions abn 300s0a\beehal seen eee 

On from 3 to 7 inches space, le per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 5 linesSpace, 5c per line more than 
above rates 

By nonpureil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is *displayed"’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Bee-Keepers’ Keview, 
American Bee-Keeper, 

The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 
American Apiculturist, 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, 

The British Bee Journal. 

All of the above journals, 
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[| Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada-] 


American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 

Farm Journal, 

S-entific American, 

Ohio Farmer, 

Country Gentleman, 

| U.S. Officiai Postal Guide, 
S.inday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainaye and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, 
Orchard and Gurdeu, 





Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
liaand adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 





Adulterated Extracted Honcy 


‘Vv and ad 
labeled at 
PACK- 
m) honey can 


labeled with the name 

If 
of 
Ci 
counterfeited 


is never 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. 
all it hame 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE 
not be successfully 


adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly printed, and bearing 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes fur to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in or 
more colors are the and can 
do it cheap. Send for our special label 
catalogue of samples, free on applicw 
tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties. 


bears the some 


or 


Pure 


the name 
sO 


facilities 
one 


best, we 


Hav- 
ing, us we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 
ples, free on application. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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“Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use. _ II- 
lustrations sent free. 














Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abroia, M ch. Ttfdb 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘‘roll’’ in the honey, try Moores 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 80c 
each; 3 for $2.00. Tested, $1.00 each; Select tested, 
$1.50 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Those who have never dealt with me I refer 
to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, during past 
12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 

J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 
13tfdb Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 





ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


Bee - Keepers’ * Supplies. 





We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with “ 
plies promptly and at lowestrates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 

Sterling, Illinois. 

« otton GLEANINGS. 


76c. Golden Queens by Return Mail.  76c. 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 
al and satisfaction guaranteed. Money-order office, 
Daytona, Fla. JOHN B. CASE, 
lltfdb Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


{Wln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(In responding to this ace 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per Ml. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
t#" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


VALOR MEE Ese MURRAY &HEIss “SES? 
Ore 
OF A KINDS, BANOO) et RS 


&@ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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80 LBS. PER COLONY 


is the record of three of our 
golden queens, with several 
others not far behind, while 
the best record of any other 
race is 42 lbs. from 3-banded 
bees. 

We are making a specialty 
of these beauties for  busi- 
ness, and are so sure that 
they will please you that we 
guarantee them to give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
or we willreturn your money. 
Could you ask more? 

The bees from our best 
queens are not banded, but are all 
yellow on the first four scales, and 
the fifth is part yellow, with an ocea- 
sional bee with a little yellow on the 
sixth scale. The above honey rec 
ord is of white clover in 1-lb. sec’s, 
worth $12 in our market today. No 














| drones near us but the yellowest. 


One warranted queen, $1; 12 for $11. 
Reference: A. I. Root. 
S. F. & I. TRECO, 
Swedona, Ill. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in June, July, and August, 75c each; $4.20 
for 6, or $8.00 per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
1tfdb 


EFFECT. 
15-18db 


Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 
Our Golden and Leather Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 

Tested queens, $1.10; untested, 70c; 3 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for 
the trade. Orders filled by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
at $3 per 1000. These are 
ec ons yerfectly smooth, and first-class. 
3rood foundation 45 cts. per Ib. 
All supplies equally low. Goods shipped direct 
from New York city. 1-18dt. 
i. J. STRINCHAM, 


92 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Five-banded Golden 
talians that will give 


Get the Best! satisfaction. Queens 


by return mail, $1 each; 6 for $5; for full particu- 
lars send for circular. 13tfdb 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. 


-—~Muth’s 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-hives. 
Honey~Seetions, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Biast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, oO. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
“Honey Day” at Longmont, Sept. 28. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 
Littleton, Col. 


The Capital Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in the Super- 
visor’s Room of the Court-house, Springfield, I11., Oct. 4th, 1892, 
at 10 A.M. Cc. E. Yocum, See., Sherman, Ill. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Boecobel, Grant Co., Wis., on 
the 13th and 14th of January, 1898, commencing at 10 a.m. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to join us. Each 
member will be notified at least one month before said meet 
ing. BENJ. E. Rick, Sec. 

Becsctet, Wis. 


FERGUSON’S 








LANTLESS COTTON 








MADISON, MORGAN Co., GA., Sept. 1, 1892. 


Ferguson’s Lintless Cotton is the grandest discov- 
ery of the age. For four years, experiments have 
been made with this Cotton Seed. It comes true to | 
name every time. Itis one of the most abundant | 
bearers ever seen in cotton and will resist a drought 
ten to fifteen days longer than any other cotton. 
Stalks bear from forty to eighty seed in each boll. 
They contain more oil and more plant food than | 
any other cotton seed, and will make, this season, 
four hundred or five hundred bushels of seed per | 
acre, planted 3x3 feet and cultivated as other cot- 
ton. Sowed broadcast as peas for fertilizing pur- 
poses up to the 10th of June, will shed on the land 
from one hundred to two hundred bushels of seed, 
without any work. The cotton grows tall, putting 
out from six to eight long running limbs near the 
bottom of the stalk. They resemble potato vines 
Each of these limbs will mature from eight to | 
twenty bolls, besides the short limbs and brace | 
limbs common in other cotton. 

For stock it is superior to all others. Chickens, 
turkeys, and ducks devour the seed when in the 
roasting-ear state as eagerly as they do corn. Stock 
of all kinds eatthem. No humbug whatever, but 
the greatest blessing of the -. 

This cotton is planted and cultivated as end 
cotton. In harvesting, the burr is pulled and 


threshed as peas. The threshing and gathering is | — 


very rapid work. | 

I sell seed this season at one dollar per package. | 
Am filling orders every day, and will continue as | 
long as seed lasts. Each package will make enough | 
seed after one planting to plant 10 acres 3x3. Care 
should be taken to plant these seed where no other 
cotton ——— grew, then you will have no vol- 
unteer lint-cotton stalks among it. 

This seed will not mix with any other seed. 

Can refer to the best men in my county. 

Please hand circulars to your friends. 

All letters of inquiry must enclose stamp for reply. 

Seed sent by mail at purchaser's risk. 

Yours truly, | 


R. H. CAMPBELL. | 


s37"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SEPT. 15. 


AUST FRALIA. 


Wanted—every bee-keeper in Australia to send 
for my large illustrated catalogue of bee-keepers’ 
supplies, American queens, ete., etc. Post free. 
18-23db H. L. JONES, Goodna, Queensland. 


For Sale— 





In Simplicity hives, cheap, 
with fixtures and every thing 

12 Colonies needed in an apiary, with 

Black Bees Barnes saw, bee-veil, and smo- 

ker. For particulars address 

OSCAR C. ABEL, 


18d Wayville, Saratoga Co., N. ¥. 


FALL 


l4tfdb 





Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 
Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
EER BROS., St. Marys, Mo., 
Or. H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this Specie. or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘‘swaps.’ 








ANTED.—To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
15tfdb N. A. KNApp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 
eS —_> exchange yellow Italian queens, 
and strawberry-plants cheap. Bubach, Jessie, 
Eureka, Haverlands, Warfield, Crescent, Lady Rusk, 


for poultry, or offers. 15tfdb 
RS. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 








ANTED.—To exchange one high-grade Safety 
bicycle; one 49-inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
for wax, honey, or offers. J. A. GREEN, 
3tfdb Dayton, Ill. 


ANTED.—To a 7 25 new “Hunt” hives 
(chaff), about one-half nailed together, balance 
in flat; 250 good straight brood or extracting combs, 
built from full sheets of foundation; 100 Hoffman 
frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 
a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 
class condition; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
single wall, in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 
offers. Reasons for selling hives, etc., have sold all 
my bees. GEO. N. CORNELL, 
Lock Box 6. Northville, Mich. 








ANTED.—To exchange town lots in marvelous 
Marion, Queen city of the Indiana gas-belt, for 
vag 4 also 200 colonies of bees for small proper- 
ties, building material, live stock, or offers. 
17-18d B. T. BALDWIN, Marion, Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange a Surprise incubator, 204 
egg capacity, used only one year, cost $50.00, 
for $35.00 worth of good extracted honey. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 
18¢ R. R. CuYLER, Alexandria, Va. Box 199. 





ANTED.—To exchange Light Brahmas (Felch 
strain), Silver Dorkings, 1 bull terrier (female), 
2 rat and bull terriers, crossed (females), 1 Novice 
extractor, 1 organini, 100 feet music, 1 plow, 1 double 
shot-gun, 1 parlor cigar-case, for offers. 
19d Evt1As Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





Were. -To exchange a Warwick Perfection 
Safety bicycle, used but little, and good as new; 


| also a Gunkel E-flat cornet in perfect order, silver 
|} and gold plated, in fine case, for wax, honey, or 


offers. 18-19d C. A. GRAVES, Shelby, Ohio. 
yr nip eee in an apiary, or on farm, 
apiary preferred, by a young man of steady, 
temperate habits. For particulars address 
O. B. GRIFFIN, 423 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 








CITY MARKETS. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—We have received up to date 
100 cases of comb, and 25 half-bbls. of extracted 
honey. The quality of the comb honey is only fair, 
and we are selling the clover at lic, and buckwheat 
at 12. We think fancy clover would bring 18. Ex- 
tracted selling freely at 6%@8c, according to quali- 
ty. Beeswax, 26@28. We advise our consignors to 
ship their honey by freight rather than by express, 
us it arrives in better condition and costs loon 
Sept. &. CHAS. McCuLLocnH & Co., 
393, 395, 397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—-Comb honey— Demand improv- 
ing at 15@16c for white; mixed, 18@14; dark, 12@13. 
Think early prices will be best. Receipts light yet. 
Extracted honey—White, 8@8%; mixed, 7@7}; dark, 
6@7. Beeswax, 26@28, steady. 

H. 2. WRIGHT, 
Albany, N. Y. 


NEW YorK.—Honey.— Comb honey is now arriv- 
ing freely. Demand is good, and we quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, 1 lb., 15@17c; 2 lbs., 138@14; fair 
white, 1 lb., 183@14; 2 lbs., 12c; buckwheat, 1 lb., 11@ 
12; 2 lbs., 10c. Extracted, white clover and_bass- 
wood, 7%@8; orange bloom, 74@8; Southern, 65@75 
cts. per gallon as to quality. Beeswax, 26@27. 

Sept. 10. HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


Sept. 138. 


' New Yor«K.—Honey.—The market for comb honey 
is about opening with some arriving, prospects are 
good for prices and demands. 1 |b. fancy clover, 16 
@I17; 2 1bs., 15; 1 Ib., fair clover, 14@16; 2 lbs., 12@13; 
1 lb. buckwheat, 10@11; 2 lbs., 9@10. Extracted, 
basswood and clover, 8@8%; buckwheat, 6@6%. 
Beeswax, 6@27. CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 

Sept. 9. 110 Hudson 8t., New York. 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—There is a good demand 
for honey, but a very light supply. Price of 1 lb. 
comb, white, 16c. Extracted, 6@7}. The new crop 
of honey is arriving, and is very fine. There is no 
beeswax on the market. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Sept. 8. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CrTY.—Honey.—The receipts of both 
comb and extracted are light; demand good. We 
quote No. 1 white 1 lb. comb, 15@16; No. 2, 1 lb., 13@ 
14; No. 1 amber, 1 lb., 14@15; No.2, 11b.,10@12.  Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@7%: amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 22@25. 

Sept. 9. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


CuicaGo.—Honey.—The demand for comb honey 
since the weather is cooler, is brisk. We find con- 
signments sell upon arrival at 16c for best grades of 
white; dark comb, 10@13. Extracted, steady at 6% 
@i ands. Beeswax, 23@?4. R. A. BURNETT, 

Sept. 7. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 








CHICAGO.—Honey.—-We are now having inquiries 
for white 1-lb. section comb honey, and quote mar- 
ket l6c on best grade; amber, 14. There is a good 
demand for extracted, and we can sell all our re- 
ceipts promptly on arrival at 7@8 Beeswax, 26. 

Sept. 9. 8S. T. Fisn & Co., 

189 South Water St., Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Just for the moment 
the supply somewhat exceeds the demand for comb. 
Demand for extracted, good, with small supply. 
After Sept. 21 the market will open in earnest. We 
think prices will be higher than last year. No. 1 
fancy white, 17@19c; No. 1 white, 15@16; No.2 white, 
13@14; buckwheat, 10@14. Extracted, 7%4@s8c. We 
solicit early shipments. E. J. WALKER, 

Sept. 9. 81 So. Water St., Philadelphia. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand for extracted 
is in excess of arrivals, at 5}@8c, with ready sales. 
There isa good demand for comb honey, and not 
enough on the market to meetit. It brings 12@1l6c 
for best white in the — way. Beeswax, de- 
mand is good, with good arrivals; it brings 20@25c 
for good to choice yellow. 

Cuas. F. Muta & Son, 


Sept. 8. Cincinnati, O. 


|and Vermont crop is reported short. 


| 
| 


| 


Boston.—Honey.—New honey is coming in slowly, 
Best No.1 
white in 1-lb. sections, selling 17@18c. Extracted, 
8@9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Sept. 9. Boston, Mass. 
BUFFALO.—Honey.—To-day fancy honey is held 
and sells moderately at about 15@16c in fancy 1 lb. 


| sections; No. 2, about 183@14. Faney beeswax, about 


| 





25@28; seconds, 15@21. The fact that the fruit crop 
is so short, it is expected that honey will do well. 
Sept. 12. BATTERSON & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DETROIT. — Honey. — Comb honey continues to 
be scarce and prices remain firm at 14@16c for white; 
no dark offered. Extracted, 8c. Beeswax, 24@25. 
Sept. &. M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 





MINNEAPOLIs. —Honey.—Supply light. 
call from trade at present. 
not care to pay over l4c. 

Sept. 9. 


Very little 

Buying very little. Do 

J. A. SHEA & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—Demand for extracted con- 
tinues good, at 54@5%. Demand for comb quiet. 
We quote 10@16. Beeswax, prime, 25. 

Sept. 8. D. G. TuTr GRo. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


W ANTED.—50.000 Ibs. of choice white comb honey. 
Address BYRON WALKER, 
litfdb Evart, Mich., or Wyalusing, Wis. 
WANTED —5000 lbs. extracted honey, basswood and 
white clover. Address E. seem, Waldo, Wis. 
17-18¢ 


For SALE.—Choice white-clover honey, in 60-lb. 
cans (net), at $5.10 per can; two cans, $10.00. 
OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co, lowa. 

For SALE.—Extracted honey. Samples free 
J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


For SALE.—Three tons of extracted honey, in 60- 
lb. square cans,2 cans ina box. Mostly red-clover 
honey, mixed with alfalfa. Quality No. 1. 

AIKIN Bros., Loveland, Colorado. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. and Prompt. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


S.T.FISH & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Drieo Fruit, Honey, ano Farm Provuce, 
189 South Water St., Chicago. 


We make a specialty of our Honey Department, 
and ask for your consignments and correspondence. 
Reference, any bee-paper. 17-24db 


Golden Honey Queens. _ 


Queens in Sept., untested, 65c; half 
doz., $8.00; tested, $1.00; one year old, 85c; 
select tested, $2.00; extra select, $4.00; the 
very best, $7.00; imported, $4.00. 


LEININGER Bros., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 


BEES FOR BUSINESS. — 


Warranted queens from my choice strain of yel- 
low hustlers, bred for working qualities and gentle- 
ness as well as beauty, 75 cts. each by return mail. 
Tested, $1.25..4A few mismated queens, 25 cts. each. 
18tfdb J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Illinois. 


ANTED.— Reliable parties to distribute and 
collect for 
LADIES’ TOILET - CASES. 
Well worth $1.00 in any family. Will send sample 
and full instructions by mail for 35 cts. in stamps, 
returnable if not satisfactory. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, Gen’l Agt., 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 8-24db 
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SPRAIN IAAT IAPR IAN 


of honey is one thing; to sell 
T RAISE A GO D CR it at a good price is another. 
To bend every energy to the 


accomplishment of the former, and then neglect the latter is a mistake. Whether it is advisa- 
ble to develop the home market, and, if so, how it shall be done; whether the honey shall be 
sent to a distant market, and, if so, when and which one; whether it shall be sold outright or 
on commission, and why; or whether it shall be peddled, and how—these and several arp 
»0ints are discussed in one of the chapters of 66 99 rice 
the book, 50 cts. The REVIEW one year Advanced Bee Cu Iture. and 
the book for $1.25. For $1.75, the book, the REVIEW, and a fine, young, laying Italian queen. 
Queen alone, 75 cts. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 




























PRICE $2. FIVE-BANDED GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


(POSTPAID). 100 queens now ready at 75c each; 6 for $4.25; 3- 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes, Genuine | banded, each, 60c; 6 for %3.00._ Breeders on applica- 
Kid, Soft Soles; Style, Fit, and ; Hon. CHAS. H. 'THIES, Steeleville, Hl. 


Wear Equal - bead ey High eo 

» Low Heel; Broad or Narrow 
Ruse eA: | DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 
Widths. Se your size. Sure | H 

sae ree it. Patent tips, Versailles, #3 Kentucky, 
same price. \ e seed | oe ey Sale ; 

ean 2 5 Jntested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
¢. L. Griesinger and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 

Medina, O. 


| teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
Send P. O. or- | mother. Drones only from selected 
der, Registered | 


and tested mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July t> September, at 

atter >, ¢ | i. — ¢ 
oo r, or Postal $2.00 per M. 7-18db 
, ‘ | (@#In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
{| ——_—_- Bae Ss saad ae 
[ <a OATMAN'S 
onal <li SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT 
ee Consists of fire-pot, solder- 
ing-irons, solder, and solder 
ing-fluid, with tools compl’te 
as shown in cut, with direc- 
tions for soldering different 
metals, and how to keep your 
soldering-irons in shape. 
kit, boxed, 12 Ibs. 


Was very much pleased with the shoes. 
Ocean Springs, Miss. Mrs. SEYMORE. 
Please mention this paper. 


CALIFORNIA APIARY FOR SALE. 


135 SWARMS, prime condition, plenty of hon- 
ey, 5 acres, house, barn, 14 miles from the 
charming village of Nordhoff, Ventura Co. Thickly 
settled, Christian neighborhood, churches, schools. 
This is not an isolated bee ranch, away from civil- 
ization, but is in the most beautiful valley in the 
State. Climate unsurpassed for weak lungs. Boun- 
tiful honey pasturage. Plenty of shade trees. Who- 
ever offers $1000 first, gets the deed. 


C.A. SAYRE, 
1014 NOE ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 4tfdb 


Rh SUPPLIES wuottsace. 





















a oe oy Yo . ™ 
. - OA N 
a7 edina, Ohio. 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


. .ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
» Moines, Iowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largest supply business in the West. 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
Bees. —- copy of our Bee Journal, 
‘THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 
Bee-keepers. 
JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





Everything usedin the Apiary. 

Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, BED OAZ, I0WA. 


Please mention this paper. 2tfdb 


Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 
days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 

PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 
10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


(Fin responding to this advertisement mention LEANINGS 














The Oldest, Largest, Best and Only Weekly 
Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 
—: 32 pages—$1.00 a Year :— ee ir 
e 4) o << y ‘ 
0 ™ 
A 7% “ Adaress = GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
3 199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO. ILLS 


Fre September Ist, 1892, to January Ist, 1893—4 months ly 25c. i 
rom Septembe o January Is im ynths—on & rc To New Subscribers. 


From September Ist, 1892, to January Ist, 1894 months ). 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








WHAT A NICE world this is! 

*“ THE OWNER of the robbed colony is always 
the guilty party.”’—Straub. 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY is coming into my hives 
for the first time in eleven years. 

LAST YEAR clover yielded, cucumbers didn’t; 
this year clover failed, cuenmbers yield. 

PELHAM FOUNDATION - MACHINES seem to 
have more mention in Germany than in this 
country. 

** HOPE SPRINGS eternal in the” bee-keeper’s 
breast. I’m getting my bees in good shape for 
the flood of honey next year. 

WHAT IS TRAVEL: STAIN? If it’s dirt from 
the feet of the bees, how do they get their feet 
so dirty when working on clean white flowers ? 

YOUNG QUEENS wrong end foremost in queen- 
cells have been unusually plentiful this season. 
Last week we found three of them on one comb. 

THE NEXT you HEAR of A.I. Root he’ll be 
spinning along through a plowed field at a 2:40 
gait, with a bicycle attachment for sowing onion 
seed. 

Iv IS CONVENIENT to have one hive stand so 
near another that it can be used for a seat; but 
when three or four supers are piled up on it, 
how then? 

CAN’T SOME ONE tell us for a certainty wheth- 
er a queen can pass through a smaller perfora- 
tion while a virgin than she can after she com- 
mences to lay ? 

{HE BEE-KEEPER is one of the happiest of 
mortals. His chief delight is in the great 
things he’s going to do; and what a lot he has 
to enjoy “along that line,”’ as Doolittle says! 





” 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES in bee-keeping 
are plentiful nowadays, but no one invents a 
way to have good crops. Whenever such a 
thing is invented and patented I’m ready to 
buy the patent quick! 

DoOUBLE-TIER shipping-cases are used by 
Frank Rauchfuss, a piece of corrugated paste- 
board being placed in the bottom of the case, 
one between first and second tier and one over 
second tier. Good idea. 

HONEY CONSUMED by a colony wintered out- 
doors, says the Imker, averages for October 2 
lbs.; Nov., 1 lb.; Dec.,11b.; Jan., 2 ]bs.; Feb. 3 
Ibs.: March, 4 lbs.; April, 6 Ibs.; total, 19 Ibs. 
But you can’t tell which colonies will go below 
or above the average, so the safe way is to al- 
low 50 per cent more. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY says, in Progressive, that she 
‘an mate queens to the drones she wishes by 
confining them in nuclei which are fed every 
night. and releasing the queens about the fifth 
day where drones are flying in great numbers. 

SALT CODFISH ought to have a law to protect 
it from the cruelty of cooks. It’s barbarous to 
boil it—makes it hard and tough. Soak till 
fresh and thoroughly softened, then merely 
warm it; pour off the water and dress with 
butter. 

FOUNDATION is not safe, left in a hive where 
the bees are not making use of it. If very thin 
they are likely to tear it down or tear bales in 
it. If thick they may paint it all over with 
propolis. This is true at least toward the lat- 
ter part of the season. 

SHAVING-SOAP is not a necessity, even for 
those who shave. I’ve used none for some time. 
Give the beard a good rubbing with the end of 
a towel dipped in hot water; strap your razor, 
then rub the beard again, and see if it doesn’t 
go just as well without the soap. 

TREATMENT OF SWARMS. N. P. Aspinwall, 
in A. B.J., reports that he put newly hived 
swarms in a dark cool cellar, left them 36 to 48 
hours, then shook them down in front of the 
parent colonies, and four colonies so treated re- 
mained without swarming again. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN thinks one of my stray 
straws has gone astray in saying that the op- 
position to wired frames was weakening in 
Canada. Which way did it stray, friend H.? 
Was there never any opposition ? or have none 
of the opposers changed in favor of wiring ? 

A WRITER in Deutsche Imker says he made 
continual use of honey for catarrh, only to find 
the difficulty aggravated. He then tried it 
reduced with milk or lukewarm water, and was 
astonished at the beneficial results. ‘Two table- 
spoonfuls of honey in half a pint of water at 
bedtime. 

My BEES are getting lazy. Latterly, when I 
give them empty combs with dry pollen they 
just leave the pollen and paint it over with bee- 
glue. and make no use of that part of the comb. 
Earlier in the season they gnawed it out, often 
taking the septum with it. Perhaps it would 
pay to soak out the pollen for them always. 

Do yoU REMEMBER that picture of W. L. 
Coggshall looking like a chimneysweep with 
that big broom hanging by his side? I said, 
**Whata looking thing fora bee-brush!”” But 
I’ve been using one of those same things this 
summer, and it’s far and away ahead of all 
other bee-brushes I ever tried. You'll say so 
too, if you try one. 

THIS SEASON is unusual at both ends. Clover 
unusually abundant in bloom, but a failure as 
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a honey-yielder, preceded by the most wretched 
spring I ever knew. made the first end of the 
season one long to be remembered; while at 
present and for some time preceding this 5th of 
September the bees are just rolling in the honey 
from buckwheat and cucumbers, and crowding 
the queens. 

EXCLUDER ZINC is reported by some as fail- 
ing every now and then. I wish we could be 
told just what kind, for there are different-sized 

erforations in use. I got two different times 
rom Medina, and both kinds let about one 
queen in six pass through the perforations. 
Then I got another kind from there a year or 
so ago, and I have never known it to pass a 
laying ora virgin queen. Can the editor tell 
us what kind I have, and whether it is the same 
as others fail with ? 











HONEY ANALYSES AND ADULTERATION. 


THOSE 50 SAMPLES SUBMITTED BY PROF. A. J. 
COOK ANALYZED BY LEADING CHEMISTS; 
GLUCOSE EASILY DETECTED; SUGAR- 
SYRUP MIXTURES NOT 80 EASILY 
RECOGNIZED. 


I have preliminary reports from each of the 
three able chemists who have kindly consented 
to aid us in the important work of detectin 
adulteration. and arriving at some standarc 
which shall enable us to determine when honey 
is pure. I can as yet give ony a preliminary 
report; but I can give enough to show that the 
work is important; and as Iam being pressed 
for a report I send the following: 

I sent over 50 samples to be analyzed. I sent 
samples of honey from various sources, some 
gathered very rapidly, some slowly, some gath- 
ered from honey-dew, some made by mixing 
honey with one-third or one-fourth glucose; 
some which the bees stored from pure cane 
syrup very rapidly—23 lbs. in one night—and 
extracted the next morning, and the same ex- 
tracted afterit was capped over. These were 
all sent by number, so that I alone knew just 
the source of each. ; 

Each chemist detected the honey ‘that was 
adulterated with glucose, and placed with this 
asample of plant-louse honey. Thus, as glu- 
cose will be the common adulterant we may 
fee] that this is practically satisfactory. If 
from 50 samples taken from very varied sources, 
only one (and that honey-dewy, that never 
could be sold as honey) was found which could 
not be distinguished from glucose, we see the 
chemists can detect this most common adulter- 
ant, and enable us to prevent the worst form of 
adulteration. It is interesting to note that 
Prof. Wiley—See Bulletin No. 13. p. 798—speaks 
of pine-tree honey (this is undoubtedly honey- 
dew) which was like honey adulterated with 
glucose. The honey-dew which I sent was not 
from pine-tree aphis. however. I also sent two 
other samples of honey-dew—one from oak- 
galls.and the other from larch aphis, which 
were pleasant to the taste, and pronounced by 
the chemists as genuine honey. 

The honey which was simply cane sugar 
rapidly stored—and, of course, as we know par- 
tially digested by the bees—was pronounced 
adulterated with cane sugar. But with these 
were included samples of the finest honey I 
ever saw—one from basswood, one from white 
clover, very fine, and one from horsemint, all of 
which I secured because they were gathered 
very rapidly. hus we see the chemists can 
not surely detect adulteration with cane sugar, 
if the bees are required to digest or invert the 
sucrose. If the chemist puts the best quality 
of white clover and linden honey with honey 
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stored from pure cane syrup, it stands to reason 
that we could feed our bees asyrup made of, 
say, one-third honey and two-thirds cane syrup, 
and the chemists could not detect it; nor phate 
the consumer. I had each member of my class 
of 40 in entomology taste of the honey from the 
cane syrup. All pronounced it fine, and not 
one suspected, even when asked, that it was 
any thing but genuine honey procured from 
the ordinary source, and normal in every way. 

Thus we have proof of what I have long be- 
lieved, that our best honey, if gathered rapidly, 
can not be told from honey stored from pure 
cane-sugar syrup. 

Three samples, one white clover, one golden- 
rod, and one white sage, all fine and rapidly 
stored, are regarded as suspicious, as they de- 
port themselves as do honeys with an abnormal 
amount of invert sugar. Three other samples, 
one smartweed, one black mangrove, and one 
horsemint, all peculiar in that they were very 
rapidly gathered, act as pure invert sugar— 
that secured by artificially reducing cane sugar. 
Thus six samples, all certainly genuine, and 
very excellent, would be pronounced as suspi- 
cious, though possibly not condemned as im- 
pure. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. We see, then, that the chemist can detect 
honey adulterated with commercial glucose 
from all genuine honey, except some from 
honey-dew, which is so rank that it would 
never go on to the market. 

2. The chemist can not tell honey—even the 
very best—from that secured by feeding a syr- 
up made of pure cane sugar. 

3. Honey that is very rapidly gathered de- 
ports itself just as does that secured by feeding 
pure cane syrup; and so,ifit be desirable to 
detect such adulteration, the chemist must 
revise his methods, as he is not as yet able to 
do so. 

4. Cane-sugar syrup fed to bees is inverted, 
and, when stored, is so like our best honey that 
chemical methods can not detect it. 

5. Cane-sugar syrup, unless fed to bees, could 
be easily told. The bees, by digesting the syrup, 
change it as they do the nectar which they 
gather from flowers, which is also cane sugar. 

6. We know that honey is largely adulterat- 
ed; but almost always, if not always, by feed- 
ing glucose. This can be detected. Thus we 
can successfully fight this evil. Prof. Wiley 
will help us. Let us declare the battle on. 

7. lurged at the Detroit convention, in 1890, 
that the Bee-keepers’ Union wage this warfare. 
It has done grand service. It can do this work. 
Asamember and officer, I vote that it assume 
this added responsibility. and win yet grander 
laurels. Why not? It can crush the evil. 

8. Bee-keepers do not adulterate. Dealers— 
wholesale dealers—do this. If bee-keeping 
dealers have done it, they, with all of their kin, 
should be exposed and punished. If we will, we 
can down the enemy. I vote aye. 


Ag’! College, Mich., Sept. 3. A. J. Cook. 


[The results of the above analyses are indeed 


most valuable. If it is indeed true, that glucose 
adulteration can be readily detected, it is a grim 
fact that will make evil-doers tremble; for the 
courts of the various States will accept the evi- 
dences of competent chemists in regard to adul- 
terations, we believe; and all any one has to do 
is to have certain samples of doubtful honeys 
analyzed by proper chemists, and submit the 
results to the Bee-keepers’ Union, or such a un- 
ion as will take cognizance of such cases. Glu- 
cose of the best quality can be bought in car- 
load lots for about 2 cts. per lb.; granulated 
sugar, for not less than 5 cts. Practically, then, 
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glucose is the only article that can be used as an 
adulterant, at a profit. Sugar may possibly be 
used, but we doubt it. 

Samples Nos. 104. 110, 126, 127, 149 (see Bulle- 
tin No. 13 of the Department of Agriculture), 
bearing the label of Chas. F. Muth & Son, were 
pronounced adulterated with glucose. We knew 
that the Muths would not adulterate. One of 
three things must be true; viz. (1): They have 
unwittingly bought honey from parties who 
adulterated; (2) Their labels have been coun- 
terfeited; (3) or the chemists may not always be 
able to detect glucose adulterations. We in- 
cline toward the probability of (1) and (2), that 
Muth & Son have, as innocent parties, been im- 
posed upon. In view of the possibility of (3) 
being true, we should Jike to see the experiment 
of Prof. Cook’s tried once more by three other 
chemists, and the results compared again. If 
necessary we will foot the bill, providing State 
or national funds can not be secured for the 
purpose.—After writing the above we read the 
proof of the following, which is to the point: ] 


enn eee 
PURE HONEY. 


SOME BROTHERLY WORDS FOR C. F. MUTH & SON, 
BY FATHER LANGSTROTH. 








Friend Root:—Allow me to give my reasons 
for believing that pure honey and C. F. Muth & 
Son have snch a natural affinity for each other 
that they will never be found warring against 
each other. 

When my patent on movable frames was ex- 
tended, in 1866, I endeavored to sell brass trade- 
marks, each having its own number, for 25 cents 
apiece — one to be put on every new hive made 
under the extended patent. Mr. Muth, who 
was then just beginning his apiarian career, 
purchased trade-marks for all the hives he 
made for his own use or for sale, until my pat- 
ent expired. He had no personal acquaintance 
with me; but he believed that I had rights, and 
was determined to respect them. If the great 
mass of bee-keepers who were benefited by my 
hive had done the same thing I should have 
been well rewarded for my invention. I had, 
therefore, ample proof. more than twenty-five 
years ago, from Mr. Muth’s dealings with me 
when I was too poor to defend my legal rights, 
that he was an honest man; and his whole 
course as one of the largest (if not the largest) 
dealers in the United States in pure honeys has 
established for him a reputation for fair dealing 
of which any busiffess man might justly feel an 
honorable pride. For the twenty-five years I 
have known Mr. Muth I have been a frequent 
visitor at his house, often spending days with 
him, and have been familiar with all his meth- 
ods of putting up his honey, which, indeed, have 
always been open to the honey-world, as his 
place of business has been a great rendezvous 
where all bee-keepers might be sure of a hospit- 
able reception. Now, if there had been any at- 
tempt to adulterate the goods in which he dealt, 
how could it possibly have escaped the notice of 
the hosts of bee-keepers who were welcome at 
all times to inspect all his processes? or how 
could it have failed, sooner or later, to have 
been exposed by some of his many employes ? 

The only adulterants of honey which could 
ever be profitably used are sugar and glucose; 
and as Mr. Muth deals in honey by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, he could not pos- 
sibly adulterate his honeys with either on so 
large a scale as to make it profitable, without 
the kind of business he was carrying on betray- 
ing itself by the sugar and glucose barrels 
which he would have been obliged to handle. 
The idea that Mr. Muth could adulterate, and 
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yet escape detection, is too preposterous to be 
entitled to the notice I have already given it. 

It is true, Mr. Muth deals largely in all kinds 
of pure honey—good, bad, and indifferent; for 
there is a large demand for all these kinds, even 
for the darkest and poorest, which is used in 
the manufacture of printers’ rollers—nothing 
else being able to compete with it for such a 

urpose. Tobacconists and brewers are also 
arge consumers of pure dark honeys, while the 
choicest qualities are purchased for making the 
famous honey-cakes which keep fresh for near- 
ly six months. A single maker of these cakes 
buys of the Muths a carload of choice honey— 
some 20,000 to 24,000 pounds — every five or six 
weeks! 

Enough has been said to show, not only that 
Mr. Muth is not the style of man out of which 
adulterators are made, but, apart from all mo- 
tives of honor and honesty, he is a man of too 
much good business sense to engage in falsifica- 
tions which, sooner or later, would surely be de- 
tected, and would end in the ruin of his exten- 
sive business. 

But may not Mr. Muth be imposed upon by 
those who have adulterated honeys for sale, and 
thus become an innocent agent for imposing 
their goods upon the public? Now, as the only 
way in which honey can be profitably adulter- 
ated is by using sugar or glucose, such fraudu- 
lent mixtures can never be imposed upon such 
experts as Charles F. Muth & Son. Before I 
lost my exquisite sense of taste and smell I 
could always recognize any honey with which 
I had once become acquainted. 

For the last four years Mr. Muth has associ- 
ated with himself in business his son, Augustus 
G., who has been with him as an assistant ever 
since he has dealt in honey, and who shares the 
same honorable instincts with his father. 

Those who are personally acquainted with C. 
F. Muth need no indorsement of his honesty by 
me or any one else; but as his good name has 
been called in question by those who do not 
know him, I have felt that it was a duty which 
I owed to my tried friend of so many years, and 
to the bee-keeping public, to speak as I have. 

If any honey bearing the label of C. F. Muth 
& Son has been found to be adulterated, I be- 
lieve that either some mistake has been made 
in the analysis or else it has been tampered with 
by dishonest parties. Dr. C.C. Miller is confi- 
dent that Muth’s labels have been counterfeit- 
ed by dealers who wished to dispose of their bo- 
gus honey on the strength of his good name. 

I close as I began—pure honey and Charles F. 
Muth & Son are words and things which have 
always gone together, and which I hope will 
very soon, with some suitable device which can 
not be easily counterfeited, become the legal 
trade-mark of a firm which has done so much 
for the mana ses of this country by affording 
a cash market for their products, fe fr setting 
their faces as a flint against all poche, Rewer 
and adulterations. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, O., Aug. 25. 


—EE ee ee 
SELLING HONEY. 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED. 








It has been said, that “selling honey is a 
science;” and, after doing a little in that line 
every year for about ten years, lam ready to 
admit the truthfulness of the saying, and must 
also admit that I have not as yet quite master- 
ed the “‘science.”’ In selling honey, new obsta- 
cles confront one’s — continually; new 
charges are constantly being made which must 
be refuted, and, in order to do so intelligently, 
it is necessary not only to know the constituents 
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of honey, its medicinal and food value, but I 
believe you should know, or at least havea 
pretty good idea of, how honey acts when mixed 
with the different compounds said to be used 
for the purpose of adulteration. To illustrate, 
I will recite a few of the charges that have 
been made in my own case, notwithstanding I 
never adulterated a pound of honey in my life, 
and can make affidavit to that effect. 

When at Mt. Sterling. Ill.,some seven years 
ago I extracted some white-clover honey which 
had previously been all sealed. was thoroughly 
ripe, and of fine quality. I puta quantity of it 
in one-pound Muth jars, labeled it * Pure hon- 
ey,” with my name and address, and placed it 
in several of the grocery stores to be sold on 
commission. It went all right until cool weath- 
er, When it granulated almost solid, and was as 
white as any sugar. Then it stopped selling, 
and the grocers told me that their customers 
said it was “ mostly white sugar;” that I ** put 
too much sugar in my honey.” ete.. and, not- 
withstanding I had taken the precaution to put 
a notice on each jar, stating that “all pure 
honey would granulate,” how to liquefy, etc., it 
would not sell. I then took it home and lique- 
tied it, when it sold again. After selling out I 

urchased three barrels from neighboring bee- 

ceepers. One was pure Spanish needle, and 
went off with but little complaint; one was 
white clover, and, being candied, I had some 
such complaint as on the former lot; but still I 
sold considerable of it granulated. The other 
barrel was from goldenrod; and, although very 
fine honey, it was new to many of my custom- 
ers, myself as well, and we were all ata loss 
to account for its peculiar flavor. I heard that 
one gentleman said there was lard mixed with 


t. 

Well. last year we gota dose of the famous 
honey-dew, so copious and widespread as to be 
unparalleled in apicultural history in this 
country. Of course, nearly every one not ac- 
quainted with honey-dew thought it was adul- 
terated with sorghum, glucose, ete. I sold over 
3000 Ibs. in Q , most of it direct to consumers; 
and while most of those to whom I sold accept- 
ed my explanation, there were some who doubt- 
edit. One lady,to whom I sold about 75 lbs., 
told a neighbor that the last lot I brought her 
was half sorghum; thatit was honey on top 
and sorghum in the bottom. See how she gave 
herself away ! Had I mixed sorghum with it, 
the same being lighter than honey it would 
have been found on top and the honey in the 
bottom. Tosum up. the white-clover honey, if 
mixed with sugar (syrup) as alleged, would not 
have granulated solid as it did; while the gold- 
enrod honey. if mixed with lard, would have 
made a vile mess of which the gentleman who 
made the accusation would not have taken the 
second taste. Buton account of this undying 
suspicion, which is continually bobbing up. 
and, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down, I must 
own I am becoming disgusted with the extract- 
ed-honey trade. 

The only remedy I can see for the difficulties 
which now beset its path is for the government 
to offer a bounty. if only one cent a pound, on 
the amount produced each year, putting its 
stamp on each producer’s output. and punish- 
ing with heavy fines all persons or firms having 
adulterated honey in their possession. This 
would prove the death of that hydra-headed 
monster, Adulteration. W. J. CULLINAN. 

Quincy, Ill. 








ADULTERATING HONEY, AND THE EXTENT 
THAT IT IS PRACTICED. 

On page 610 of GLEANINGS we read the letter 

from Mr. J. F. MeIntyre. and also your nota- 

tions. Responding thereto we repeat former 
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assertions, that it is outrageous, the quantity 
of adulterated honey on the market. We are 
confident there is a way in which laws can be 
framed to prevent it, and we are ready to assist 
in the movement. We have written letters 
heretofore on this topic, and we must rely on 
the bee-papers for support and encouragement 
of the movement. We will sell pure honey 
only: but we know of commission firms who 
are placing quotations in bee-papers, and who 
not only sell adulterated honey, but who prac- 
tice glucosing themselves. This is certainly 
an outrage. Start the ball a rolling, and we 
will help kick it along. S. T. Fisu & Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20. 
en __ 


THAT NEW BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


GENERAL MANAGER NEWMAN DISCUSSES THE 
ISSUE. 








To members of the Bee-keepers’ Union: 

In GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE for August 
15th, Mr. J. F. MeIntyre suggests a matter of 
considerable importance for consideration at the 
coming meeting of the North American Bee- 
keepers’ Association at Washington. He says: 

I would urge all honest bee-keepers who meet in 
Washington next fall, to organize another bee- 
keepers’ union for the express purpose of fighting 
the adulteration of honey. Filters such a union 
would soon have ten times the strength of our pres- 
ent one, because we are all interested in this matier, 
except a few dishonest ones, and we will soon make 
it interesting forthem. I have known for several 
years that a large proportion of the extracted 
honey sold in eastern cities was adulterated. This 
is why our dark honey sells for nearly as much as 
white—it will stand more glucose; and this is why 
the price does not go up in a poor year. 


Personally, the manager of the National 
Bee-keepers’ Union has waged war upon adul- 
terators for many years, as is well known to 
readers of bee-literature generally; but the 
Union was formed for quite another purpose— 
that of defending the rights of bee-keepers 
when assailed by jealous or vindictive neigh- 
bors. i 

During the eight years of its existence the 
Union has gained victories to be proud of. It 
has compelled both judges and juries to render 
just and fair decisions in cases where bee- 
keeping was involved. and has won, from the 
highest courts of the country, decisions of law 
which will be pointed to as precedents as long 
as law and order shall endure. 

Its history and achievements are too glorious 
to be ignored, even if a score of similar institu- 
tions are projected. It is also true, that all bee- 
keepers are not alike personally interested in 
its objects, as Mr. McIntyre asserts. and there- 
fore its membership is very limited. Mr. Root 
makes these editorial comments upon the sug- 
gestion of Mr. McIntyre: 

Whether it would be best to organize a new union 
having new functions we can not say. It occurs to 
us that it might be more feasible to modify the con- 
stitution of the existing Bee-keepers’ Union so as to 
cover the objects above set forth. We have no 
doubt that every member of that organization 
would vote to have this change made, providing 
that General Manager Newman should sanction it. 
It may not be best, however, to interfere with or 
enlarge the scope of an organization that has al- 
ready done great good by the precedents in law 
which it has established in the in.erest of the bee- 
keeper. 

Bro. Root is evidently mistaken about every 
member's vote depending upon my “ sanction? 
of the scheme. It is true, that my election, 
year after year, to the very important position 
of General Manager, in such a unanimous 
fashion, shows that I have the confidence of 
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the members of the Union, and they have in 
this manner stamped with their approval the 
work I have done for the Union; but when it 
comes to the consideration of a new policy for 
the future, the members of the Union are fully 
competent to determine for themselves as to 
the expediency thereof, and I am fully persuad- 
ed that they will act for the permanent pros- 
perity of the organization, without deference to 
my personal views or desires. I would thank 
Bro. Root for the compliment intended, and 
shall treat it as such 

In order to add this new feature to the Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Union. the Constitution 
must be amended; and, perhaps. the best way 
will be to have 10 members sign a request and 
send it to me, to have the proposed amendments 
submitted to vote. Then let the matter be 
fully discussed in all the bee-periodicals. so 
that the members may vote understandingly, 
after mature deliberation. 

f it is voted to add the new feature, then the 
Washington convention can formulate plans to 
make an aggressive war upon adulteration and 
adulterators. 

The greatest difficulty to be encountered will 
be the diversity in the laws of the several 
States. A national law should be enacted by 
Congress against adulteration. applicable alike 
to every State and Territory. Then something 
may be accomplished; but until then, I fear 
much of the labor will be in vain. 

Another trouble is. that the honey from dif- 
ferent localities varies so much in consequence 
of the diverse soils and atmospheric conditions. 
On that account, even the analysis of honey by 
chemists of national reputation is totally un- 
reliable. 

Another thing must be provided for. The 
new departure would require so much time and 
energy of the General Manager that a salary 
should be attached to the oftice. I have done 
the best I could for the love of the pursuit 
alone; but itis hardly probable that my suc- 
cessor would accept the office on that condition, 
with that additional feature attached, to prose- 
cute all honey-adulterators. 

Such a union will require a young, energetic, 
and persistent man, and he should be a good 
lawyer. None of ‘these essential qualities ” 
will be found in the present General Manager, 
and therefore a new man will have to be eleet- 
ed to that important position. 

Fraternal y} — ox ann G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ills. Ang. 

of oe Bee Journal, 


rr OO 
WINTERING. 


WHEN AND HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. 





A correspondent writes, asking when it is 
best to prepare his bees for winter, and wants 
to know if it will not be better to wait till it 
comes cold weather, so that all brood is out of 
the hives, and then feed and fix them up so that 
they can carry the feed right into the center of 
the cluster. As I have many questions similar 
to the above I thought I could serve the readers 
of GLEANINGS no better at this time than to 
talk to them a little just now along the line of 
getting ready for winter. To the above ques- 
tion I would say, Don’t. on any account, wait 
till cold weather comes before fixing the bees 
for winter; for if you do, winter will be almost 
sure to come and find your bees not ready for it. 
Years agol used to think that the month of 
November would do well enough to fix the 
bees in; and when November came, something 
would occur so that I would think that waiting 
a few more days would do no harm, and so I 
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kept putting it off and putting it off till I was 
caught by freezing cold weather; and, if I re- 
member rightly, there can be found in the back 
numbers of GLEANINGS an article on how bees 
of certain colonies had their stores equalized in 
cold weather, when the mereury was near zero, 
and that article was signed by G. M. Doolittle. 

Well, the next spring found a fellow of about 
my size looking similar to that fellow of the 
Blasted Hopes department, as given in the 
A BC, with a neighbor telling him that the 
month of September was the proper time to fix 
the bees for winter. After profiting by this ad- 
vice for years with the best of success, I am 
sure that the neighbor was right, and more es- 
pecially so where the bees have not stores 
enough to carry them through to the next 
honey harvest. If there is one item above an- 
other having great importance in the wintering 
problem, itis the getting of the winter stores 
near and around the cluster of bees in time for 
them to settle down into that quiescent state so 
conducive to good wintering, prior to the mid- 
dle of October, in this locality. To arrange 
these stores and properly seal them requires 
warm weather; hence all will see the fallacy 
of putting off caring for them till cold weather 
arrives, as is suggested by our friend above. 
To be sure that all have the desired amount of 
stores, there is only one certain way to do, and 
thatis, to open the hives and take out each 
frame and weigh it, after having shaken the 
bees off it. Next weigh a frame of empty comb, 
or several of them, so as to know the average 
weight. which, when deducted from the weight 
of those in the hive, will give the weight of 
honey, note being made in all cases of the 
amount of pollen said combs may contain, their 
age, etc., and all allowance being made ac- 
cordingly. Not long ago I sawit advised to put 
into an empty hive the number of combs used, 
and weigh the hive so arranged, when the 
hives in the apiary were to be weighed, the 
amount of the other deducted; and, if there 
was 20 lbs. left abéve this deduction there 
would would be sufficient stores in that hive 
for wintering on the summer stand; and if 15 
Ibs.. sufficient for cellar wintering. I call any 
such mode of procedure a slipshod way. and 
one which tends toward making wintering a 
failure. Hives subject to the weather weigh 
more than dry hives, liable to be taken from 
the shop. do: colonies of bees differ very much 
as to size and weight; old combs weigh double 
that of new ones; combs from a colony which 
was some time queenless during clover bloom 
will often contain one-half the amount allowed 
for cellar wintering, of pollen: hence these and 
other factors make that mode of procedure lit- 
tle better than guesswork. Again, the amount 
named is too little by far, were this all availa- 
ble stores. If, after going over a hive and 
weighing each combas I have given above, I 
find that there is 25 lbs. of actual stores, I call 
that hive or colony all right for winter. If less, 
it must be fed the deficiency; if more, it can 
spare some to help another colony which is 
short. In this way the whole apiary should be 
gone over, equalizing and feeding, if it is re- 
quired, till all have the requisite 25 tbs. 

But I hear some one say. * This is a fearful 
job to shake the bees off from every comb and 
weigh it. Well,so it would be if done with 
each colony; yet I think it would pay in the 
long run,even then; but you will have to do 
this with only one or two til] you get the right 
conception of just how much honey there is in 
each aes, by simply looking at it. when you 
can count off the number of pounds almost to a 
certainty, and doit as rapidly as you can handle 
the frames. However, you will huve to weigh 
a few if you have never practiced this plan, to 
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give you the necessary training required, after 
whieh you can count off combs of honey so as 
rarely to vary a pound; and when the apiary 
is thus gone over there is a certainty about it 
which always gives success, besides which we 
can say we know in this matter, which is very 
consoling. to say the least. 

But some one asks for my formula for winter 
feed, as there are not stores enough for winter- 
ing in the whole yard after equalizing. I have 

iven this fomula several times; but as I have 
iad several calls for it during the past ten days 
I will give it again. In a vessel of sufficient size, 
pour in 15 lbs. of water. Bring toa boil, and 
stir in 30 lbs. of granulated sugar. Bring toa 
boil again, set from the fire, and stir in 5 Ibs. 
of extracted honey. When cool enough it is 
ready for feeding, and gives about 50 Ibs. of 
feed which is equal if not superior to the best 
of honey. Lately I saw the amount of honey 
given as 10 lbs.; but after experimenting in the 
matter very carefully I am sure 5 lbs. is as good 
as more: and where honey is scarce this is quite 
an item. 

Another says, ‘“‘Is not tartaric acid or vine- 
gar as good for keeping the syrup from ecrystal- 
lizing as is the honey ?” No. ‘There is nothin 
I have ever tried which will equal honey; and 
would have the honey, even if I had to send a 
distance for it,and pay a high price for it at 
that. One says, ‘Iam afraid of getting foul 
brood with the honey.”? There need be no fears 
on this score, for, were you to be unfortunate 
enough to get foul-brood honey it could not 
possibly carry the disease to your bees if they 
secured none of it in any other way than in the 
feed; for the boiling syrup would scald the 
honey so as to kill all germs of foul brood, if 
the feed is made as I have given. 

While I regret to know that it is so, it would 
seem that many localities will require that 
bees be fed, according to the numbers so report- 
ing who write me; and I have written this 
article so it would be in time for all such. and 
will only add that. in this locality, we have 
plenty of stores for winter. G. M. DooLIrTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y.. Sept. 2. 


a 
LAYING WORKERS. 


HOW TO DETECT THEM. 








Generally I can readily detect the presence of 
laying workers: but sometimes I have seen 
cases where I could go no further than to say, 
**T suspect there are laying workers in that 
hive.”” They are often called fertile workers; 
but isn’t /aying the better word in every way ? 

The instruction in the A BC is good as far as 
it goes. ‘If you do not find any queen, and see 
eggs scattered around promiscuously, some in 
drone and some in worker cells. some attached 
to the side of the cell, instead of the center of 
the bottom, where the queen lays them, several 
in one cell and none in the next. you may be 
pretty sure you have a fertile worker.” Yes. if 
all these conditions are present you may feel 
pretty sure; but you may have the most of 
them without a laying worker, and you may 
have a laying worker with very few of the pre- 
scribed symptoms. 

“If you do not find any queen” doesn’t count 
for a great deal, for sometimes vou ean not tind 
a queen, although a good laying one is in the 
hive. 

I have seen “eggs scattered around promis- 
cuously.” at least somewhat promiscuously. 
“some in drone and some in worker cells.” laid 
by a good queen. And I have seen eggs “ at- 
tached to the side of the cell” by a good queen. 
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I had a fine imported queen one year that took 
it into her head to stick every egg on the side 
of the cell some distance from the bottom: and 
after a time she gave up her foolishness and 
laid her eggs properly. 

On the other hand. I have had cases of laying 
workers without having the eggs laid promis- 
cuously, or on the sides of the cells. The eggs 
were attached to the bottom of the cells. just 
as a queen would place them, and there was no 
skipping of cells, every cell in a given space con- 
taining an egg, and only one egg. 

But if the next-mentioned condition should 
be found, “ several in one cell and none in the 
next,’ I think I should feel more than pretty 
sure of the presence of laying workers. A queen 
may lay more than one egg in a cell, but I 
think it is only when she is crowded for room: 
that is, room covered properly by bees, and in 
that case you will never find empty cells beside 
the ones containing a plurality of eggs—at 
least, I do not remember ever to have seen such 
a case. 

As a general rule, if laying workers are pres- 
ent you may find sure proof of their presence in 
the condition mentioned—several eggs in one 
cell and none in others: and I may add, that 
the drone-cells will be the ones that have the 
mosteggs. Indeed, if I should at any time find 
a single drone-cell with more than one egg in 
it I should feel pretty sure of a laying worker. 
Now, I shouldn’t like to be very positive about 
it; but I think that,in every case where you 
find this irreguiar and multiple laying. you can 
get the same laying workers to do straight reg- 
ular work that can not be detected from that 
of a laying queen. Just take away all drone 
comb, and leave them nothing but worker. 

It seems as if a laying worker found it more 
comfortable to lay in a large cell. So vou will 
tind drone-cells first used, then used over again, 
and afterward worker-cells. I do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen two eggs laid by a queen 
in a drone-cell, and I do not remember to have 
seen two eggs laid by a laying worker in a 
worker-cell until pretty much all the cells were 
already occupied. 

But one valuable means of detection is not 
mentioned in the A B C; viz., queen - cells. 
Almost always, if there is difficulty of detec- 
tion, one or more queen-cells will settle it. If 
there are pew of drone-cells there may be no 
queen-cell; but in such a case detection is not 
likely to be difficult. If there are no drone- 
cells, then the bees seem to cater to the comfort 
of their pseudo sovereign or sovereigns by mak- 
ing a more roomy place in which to deposit 
eggs, and you find the queen-cell. In more 
than one case I have found not an egg in the 
hive, except one in a queen-cell, and that soli- 
tary egg settles the case in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the hundredth case being 
that in which a very poor queen has just com- 
menced to lay in a too weak nucleus, and there 
never should be opportunity allowed for that 
hundredth case. But you will generally find 
more than one egg in the queen-cell. I think I 
have seen thirty or forty. They seemed to be 
piled up. 

Of course. as soon as the brood is sealed the 
projecting caps tell the story; but it is not de- 
sirable to wait so long. True, the projecting 
caps don’t say whether a laying worker or a 
drone-laying queen is present, but I wouldn't 
give much to know which. The same treat- 
ment will do for either. 

So. in addition to what the A B C says, it 
might be well toadd, as signs of laying workers, 
queen-cells with more than one egg in them, 
as also a queen-ce]] containing one or more eggs 
when there is no unsealed brood in the hive— 
only eggs. Iam inclined to believe that laying 
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workers do not commence operations until all 
the sealed brood has had time to hatch, but I 
am not sure of this. 

In brief, satisfactory evidence of the presence 
of laying workers might be simmered down to 
this: More than one egg in a drone or queen 
cell, 

CURE FOR LAYING WORKERS. 


I think I have tried about all the different 
cures reported, and Iam not sure that I would 
use any of them that contemplate the contin- 
uance of the colony. unless it be to get the bees 
to raise another queen. Taken early enough, 
the bees will respect a queen-cell: in fact, they 
are trying to raise a queen with their own use- 
less brood; and if you give them a frame of 
good brood you may have a queen raised. But 
they might not raise a very good queen thus, 
and in any case it will take some time, and it is 
better to give them a sealed cell as near hatch- 
ing as possible. I have succeeded by giving 
them a young queen just hatched. But after 
the affair gets to be chronic, and the rounded 

cappings are seen on the worker-cells, more 
herole tres —— is needed, 

On the whole, I am not sure but it is best in 
all cases to resort to the heroic treatment of 
breaking up the colony. Just distribute the 
contents of the hive, giving one or two frames, 
bees and all, to each of several other hives; 
and if you wish any thing more continued on 
the same stand, just put another hive on the 
stand, having in that hive at least two frames 
of brood with adhering bees, and a sealed 
queen-cell. After you have experimented long 
enough at trying to save a colony with laying 
workers, I feel pretty sure that you will agree 
with me that the most profitable thing is to 
break up the whole business, and that it will be 
cheaper to start a new colony 7 to continue 
the old. . MILLER. 

Marengo, Il. 

cc i 


CALIFORNIA. 





LARGE YIELDS PER COLONY, AGAIN; SLIPSHOD 
BEE-KEEPERS IN THE LAND OF THE SETTING 
SUN; THE OTHER SIDE. 





In GLEANINGS for Aus. 15 I read with interest 
the two articles on introducing queens. One of 
the writers expresses the opinion that the meth- 
od given on your queen-cages is not good. I have 
just been introducing seven by that method, and 
six out of the seven are now accepted, and lay- 
ing in their respective hives. I say. by your 
method ; but, come to think of it, I did make a 
slight e hange. Instead of taking out the cork 
on putting the cage among the frames, I left it 
in and did not take it out until on examination 
the bees seemed to be walking quietly over the 
wire gauze and feeding the caged bees. On 
three of the cages, 24 hours after being in the 
hive, bees were clinging closely, biting at the 
wire, and wishing mightily they could get at 
those queens; but, left in a day or two longer, 
they became more friendly to the caged in- 
mates: and, as I say eventually, all but one 
were accepted. When the bees have been in the 
cages for a week or more, as is often the case 
when sent from the East to California, so much 
candy in the cage is consumed that it is possi- 
ble for the bees in the hive to eat through to the 
queen before it is good to have them do so; and 
therefore I believe it is good not to remove the 
cork until the bees seem friendly. 


THE LIZARD, THE QUEEN, AND THE FLIES. 


We have a great many lizards here, and I 
have often watched to see whether or not they 


eat bees; but I never caught one in the act till 
one which stays about my house —a species of 
yet — gobbled up a queen for me the other day. 

The queen, which had a clipped wing, had fall- 
en to the floor, and was crawling about there. 
The lizard saw her from the rafters, and, quick 
as a flash, he rushed down the side of the house 
and swallowed her. Lizards are great destroy - 
ers of house-flies. I believe my pet catches a 
hundred or two every day. In extracting time, 
when my honey-bedaubed clothing makes me 
particularly attractive in the estimation of flies, 
the lizard will perch himself on my knee and 
‘atch them by dozens. 

In my article in GLEANINGS for July 15th I 
mentioned Mr. Whittaker’s yield of 419 lbs. of 
honey per spring st.ck as being the greatest 
amount to the hive ever produced here. Mr. 
Lechler, whose place A. I. Root visited on his 
first trip to California, takes exception to that, 
and mentions a crop of his own—18,763 lbs. from 
30 spring stocks, or 625 lbs. per hive. His expe- 
rience of that season and the one previous is il- 
lustrative of the ups and downs of the bee-man, 
as, the previous season, beginning with 130 col- 
onies he got no honey, and lost, besides, from 
starvation, 100 of his stocks. Mr. lL. was inex- 
perienced then; but nowadays when his bees 
are starving he feeds them. He is buying su- 
gar this year by the ton for that purpose. 

It is a common thing here for persons with no 
experience to go heavily into bee-keeping; and 
as a general thing, too, before that experience 
has been acquired they experience some heavy 
losses. I know a man who. three years ago, was 
the owner of 800 hives of bees. and who actually 
knew not much more about the management of 
an apiary than we can suppose the poor crea- 
tures in New York do whom we read of as hav- 
ing never seen a blade of grass. Of course, he 
has not 800 hives now. If he has even 100 next 
spring he is in good luck. Many of the special- 
ists in bee-keeping here know little more about 
the pursuit than putting the bees in a box when 
they swarm, and, when the box is filled with 
anes , taking it away. Look into their hives 
and you will find frames filled with drone comb 
in the brood-nest. Expostulation calls forth 
the retort that the bees know best what is good 
for them. Some will argue that drones help to 
keep the hive warm, forgetting that the work- 
ers which they have displaced will not only do 
that, but also help to keep the hive cool, which, 
in this climate, is ofttimes a more important 
matter; and it seems to me that the 


GREATEST NUMBSKULL OF THEM ALL 


should see the greater profitablene ss in rearing 
bees which gather honey, to rearing those that 
only eat it. The production of drones, like the 
coming of immigrants to our shores, should be 
restricted. Even in the apiaries getting the 
best care, there are many times more drones 
raised in the extracting-supers than are at all 
necessary. Of course, queens can be kept out of 
the extracting-supers by the use of queen-.x- 
cluders ; but for my part, I lost so heavily from 
my combs melting down a few years ago that I 
am afraid of any thing which interferes in the 
least with the ventilation of the hive. Some of 
our bee-men do use them. however, quite ex- 
tensively. I have heard that one of them. a 
frequent contributor to the columns of GLEAN- 
INGS, leaves his extracting-supers on all winter, 
with the bees confined below by the excluders. 
If this is the case. and there are no quilts be- 
tween the two sections to confine the — 
generated by the bees to the brood-nest, it ap- 
pears to me he is committing as great a nd take 
as he who lets his bees fill the brood-nest with 
drone comb. By the way, one of our most suc- 
cessful bee-men, one who has 700 stoeks, and 
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produced some forty odd tons of honey the last 
ood season— two years ago—does not have 
rames in the brood-chambers of his hives, but 

just two crossed sticks, as in the old box hive. 


A CONFIRMED SET OF HEATHEN. 


Iam writing this from Needles, Cal., a place 
which A. I. R. should have stopped at if he is 
interested in Indians. Unlike those he saw at 
San Jacinto, these do not go to school. In fact. 
they are such a confirmed set of heathens that I 
am told even missionaries have given them up. 
Needles is a railroad town, and it may be the 
counter-influence and example which the pop- 
ulation of such a town supplies which is too 
much for Mr. Missionary, more than the con- 
firmed heathenism of the Indian. Christianity 
would certainly be to their worldly advantage, 
as their own religious rites demand the burning 
of all their houses, clothes, and other property, 
on the death of a relative, while their horses are 
killed for the feast which follows. As for the 
burning of their houses, I do not know but that 
it would be a good thing, from a sanitary point 
of view. if each householder were to lose a rela- 
tive every month or so, as the stink which ema- 
nates from a long-settled house can hardly be 
equaled elsewhere on this earth. A pig-sty is a 
bed of violets in comparison. That their health 
suffers from so much filth is proven by the great 
number who are marked by smallpox. The 
faces of many of them are so full of holes that 
they resemble a big sponge more than any thing 
else. All Indians seem fond of bright colors, 
and some are more gaudy with them than any 
bird. I wish I could describe a squaw I saw 
yesterday. For brilliancy, rainbows and sun- 
sets must take a back seat. Even her face was 

ainted the reddest of red. I saw one boy who 

ad gilded his face. Others have theirs striped 
with various colors. Some one has expressed 
the opinion that the Indians are descendants of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. Is not that the- 
ory sustained by their love of colors? Did not 
Jacob present his favorite son with.a coat of 
many colors? The bucks do considerable work 
in One way and another. I saw one gang going 
out on a hand-car to repair some railroad track. 
The roustabouts on the little steamboats which 
run on the Colorado River are all Indians. Yes- 
terday a big six-foot buck, making pretense at 
cleaning up a yard, under a shady tree of which 
another man and myself were sleeping. affected 
great contempt for us. and remarked to his em- 
Jloyer, “Heap lazy mans—all same squaw.” 

Sut “all same.”’ Pete. I believe you were envi- 
ous of us, and would have been infinitely more 
happy snoozing under that tree than gathering 
up rubbish. Of an evening the stores here are 
literally overrun with the Indians; and any 
money which they may become possessed of is 
very quickly in the hands of the merchants. 
They are very fond of driving a bargain. I saw 
a young squaw bargain for some minutes with 
a Dago, over the price of a watermelon; and it 
finally turned out, when she had jewed him 
down to her figure, that she did not have a pen- 
ny. Nor did the evident disgust of the Dago at 
the unprofitable result of so much bickering 
worry her in the least. Wo. G. HEwEs. 

Newhall, Cal., Aug. 25. 


| Your suggestions on our method of introduc- 
ing queens are good. and perhaps we had better 
incorporate them in the introducing directions 
for all queens sent to a distance. We expect. 
however, in the majority of cases, that the re- 
cipient of the queen at a distance will either 
slightly modify our directions to suit his own 
case, or else, as is more commonly the case. will 
use a method of introduction with which he is fa- 
miliar, and with which he has had good results. | 


SEPT. 15. 


BIG YIELDS PER COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 


I note Mr. Hewes’ good common-sense article 
on page 542, in which he says 419 lbs. per colo- 
ny is the largest yield he knows of, ete. I show- 
ed the article to Mr. T. C. Porter, who managed 
the San Fernando ranch in Los Angeles County, 
Cal., from 1874 to 1880. This ranch is only nine 
miles from Mr. Hewes’ place at Newhall. Mr. 
Porter says he rented a small piece of land toa 
Mr. Loap, about a mile northeast of the San 
Fernando depot. in J876, he thinks, on which 
were placed 80 colonies of strong hybrid bees. 
The whole region was covered with white sage 
and other flowers, and the range was almost un- 
limited at that time. Mr. Loap took from those 
80 colonies a little over 444 lbs. each that season. 
He had in all 350 colonies in three different 
places in the immediate vicinity. from which he 
took in all over 68 tons of honey that crop. Of 
this, about 40 tons was sent to London on a ven- 
ture, and netted half a cent above the local mar- 
ket: but, strange to say, the best pure water- 
white honey brought less than the darker and 
heavier grades in the London market. and they 
evidently thought the light-colored honey had 
been doctored. At that time the bee-ranges 
were not half-occupied; but now there are over 
3000 colonies in that immediate vicinity. 

Honolulu, 8S. 1., Aug. 14. J. FARNSWORTH. 


—_—_— 





CULTIVATE THE HABIT OF OBSERVATION. 





IT IS NECESSARY FOR THE BEE-KEEPER AS 
WELL AS THE FARMER. 





Isn’t itstrange thatso many people go through 
this world without observing the little things 
about them? Farmers. especially, fail to 
notice many interesting things in nature with 
which they constantly come in contact. I have 
talked with many farmers about the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers by bees and bumble-bees, and I 
do not now remember one who had any idea 
that they were indebted to the honey-gathering 
insects for the complete fertilization of the 
clovers. Although constantly in the fields, 
and, may be. aware that bumble-bees visit 
their red clover, they had not given them any 
credit for the work done in insuring a crop of 
seed. The nests, perhaps, are destroyed on 
sight. I venture the assertion, that nine out of 
ten farmers fail to give bees any credit for their 
valuable aid to agriculture. They have been 
reared in the midst of the most wonderful ex- 
hibitions of divine wisdom and_ beneficence, 
with the faculty of observation as blind as a bat. 

There is one argument in favor of bee-keeping 
that ought not to be lost sight of—it trains the 
mind to observe. If he would make a success, 
the bee-keeper must train this faculty. If ed- 
ucation consists in storing the mind with facts, 
and if observation leads one to investigate, 
prove, and ne: it is as good as a school so far 
as it goes. This is probably the reason thata 
successful bee-keeper is above the average in 
intelligence. He has learned to observe, and 
hence is continually gathering new facts and 
adding to his store of knowledge. If a person 
doesn't know the average season for white 
clover and linden to bloom. he is not likely to 
know when to put on supers or to be on the 
lookout for swarms; and if he doesn’t know 
the source from whence comes this honey, he is 
likely to put on supers till frost comes. It 
sounds odd enough to charge bee-keepers with 
such a lack of bee-lore; but I know of persons 
who keep bees, and who are as ignorant of es- 
sentials as that. It is not necessary to add, 
that such persons never study books or papers 
on the subject, and that they never succeed. 
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But, study all we may, and read all we may, 
we need to cultivate the faculty of observation. 
There are always some problems in apiculture 
which can not be solved by a general rule. 
Each one must work it out for himself amidst 
his own environments. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Ta. 


Oe 
RAMBLE NO. 67. 


AT JOHN SMITH’S; ALFALFA-GROWING IN CALI- 
FORNIA, 





A short distance from the Rambler’s apiary, 
and in the mountains, upon a ten-acre ranch, 
and with a small apiary, resides a man well 
known to every town throughout this broad 
land. Let me introduce you to the renowned 
John Smith. Mr. Smith has but six swarms of 
bees, and they receive no attention whatever, 
even in swarming time; but when he desires 
honey for his table a man is employed to ex- 
tract once from the hives. This once extract- 
ing gives him enough for his table a year: 
therefore the man who desires only a few 
swarms to obtain honey for his own use will see 
in What an easy way it can be done here in 
California. While the bees seem to be so thor- 
oughly let alone, and the Swarms are going into 
the rocks at their own sweet will, the ranch is 
not neglected; and while passing it many times 
during the season I have been repeatedly sur- 
prised at the wonderful effects of water upon 
vegetable growth. Twenty months ago this 
ranch was covered with sage and chemise 
bushes; now there is a vineyard with such lux- 
uriant growth as to cover the ground; an 
orange-orchard with well-developed tops that 
now have many oranges upon them; a row of 
eucalyptus-trees around the ranch has shot up 
twenty feet, and the growth is almost visible. 
But the most interesting portion of the ranch, 
and one in which every bee-keeper would be 
interested. is a two-acre field of alfalfa. When 
I first passed his ranch in February he was 
mowing it. I had been used to deep snows and 
cold winds at that time of the year, and it was 
indeed a novelty to hear the rattle of a mowing- 
machine. The crop in due time was drawn 
away, the water glistened again in the stubble, 
and in what seemed to be an incredibly short 
time the mowing-machine was rattling again, 
and the luxuriant growth was falling. As Mr. 
Smith halted at the corner I said, ** Mr. S., you 
cut that field about three weeks ago.” 

“Oh, no!” said he; ‘it was six weeks. I cut 
it about every six weeks.” 

The six-weeks period seemed to go around so 
rapidly, that, on the 8th of June, while he was 
mowing again. I marked the date on his flume. 
** Now,” says I, ‘‘we will see about this six- 
weeks business.” I passed again on the 9th of 
July. Mr. S. was casting his eye over his well- 
grown field of alfalfa. Said I, “Are you think- 
ing of mowing again?” 

** Yes,” said he; “I will cut it on Monday.” 

I then showed him the mark on the flume, 
and he was himself astonished at the rapid 
growth his alfalfa had made in a trifle over 
four weeks. The average time, however, the 
year round, is six weeks. Three tons per acre 
is the average yield, and $12 per ton the price; 
so an acre of alfalfa brings in quite a revenue 
in the course of a year. The chief interest toa 
bee-keeper in an alfalfa-field is its period of 
blossom; but our rancher defeats the wishes of 
the bee-keeper and the work of the bees by 
mowing it every time before it blossoms. If by 
chance he neglects to mow it until itis in full 
bloom the busy bee is there in great numbers 
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to secure the harvest. Alfalfa will produce for 
a series of years if abundance of water is ap- 
plied; and with a growing interest in it, and an 
increase in the number of acres, if the rancher 
could be impressed with the idea of allowing 
his alfalfa to bloom, it would make quite a dif- 
ference in the honey yield in many localities, 
and especially splice out in a bad season like 
the present. 

Witnessing the wonderful growth of tree and 
grass and flowering bush, it is no wonder that, 
in this land of sunshine and flowing water, are 
found the most beautiful homes that can 
charm the eye. Even the rude cabin can have 
its imperfections covered with the various- 
hued climbing rose. The oleander grows here 
to the dignity of a tree; and when the different- 
colored flowers are grown on one tree by graft- 
ing, they make a regal appearance upon the 
lawn. The pampas grass, with feathered 
plumes, is another object of beauty. The fan 
or ray palm is another unique tree much used 
in ornamenting a town. The Spanish bayonet, 
with its load of blossoms, and the evergreen 
and ever beautiful pepper-tree, lend their 
charms. The two latter are of interest to the 
bee-keeper as honey-producers. The pepper- 
tree, While in blossom. is worked freely by the 
bees; but the honey from it is of poor quality. 
All of the above, and many more trailing vines 
and flowering shrubs, lend their charms to 
beautify hundreds of homes in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The science of irrigation is brought to such 
perfection here that water in many places is 
apparently running up hill; but when we get 
up on a level with the ditch we see it is only in 
appearance. The little gates from the main 
ditch are so arranged and worked that the 
amount of water in inches can be adjusted toa 
nicety; and the rancher or fruit-grower knows 
om how long to let so many inches run on to 
1is land in order to secure its highest produc- 
tion. As we hear the little streams of water 
gurgling merrily along we are reminded of the 
old toper who was so overloaded that he fell 
into the gutter. His jug, with cork out. rolled 
beyond his reach, and the whisky gurgled out 
upon the ground. He imagined the gurgles 
said, I’m good, I’m good.” In his inability to 
rise he exclaimed, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
‘**Oh, yes! I know you're good, you're good; but 
I can’t save you.” The good of the whisky 
was, however, a misnomer, as the condition of 
the man indicated; but when our gurgling 
water says, “*Il am good,” it speaks the truth, 
and the evidence of the truth is all around us. 

While we pass the beautiful homes and ad- 
mire them we are also brought face to face 
with the fact that the securing of many of them 
cost much labor and hardship. Many of these 
most beautiful homes are occupied by men who, 
in earlier years, rolled themselves in a blanket 
and slept under the stars of heaven. 

To the young man who comes from the farm 
of the East, where he is treated with consider- 
ate kindness by his employer, it seems exceed- 
ingly hard to conform to the ranch life in this 
country. Ina great majority of cases here the 
extensive rancher knows little about, and cares 
less for, the comfort of his laborers. He hires 
Chinamen, Mexicans, Indians, negroes. Dutch, 
French, Swedes, Jew and gentile; and a young 
man just from the bosom of a respectable fam- 
ily in the East, if he desires to work on a ranch, 
has to put up with the same fare as the com- 
mon herd. Instances are related where young 
men from the East have hired out, and at 
night, after the tiresome toil of the day, asked 
the rancher for a place to sleep. He replied, 
“ Why! I have 2000 acres of land here; you can 
sleep anywhere outdoors you please.” Another 
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young man was directed to sleep under an oak- 
tree. A farm hand is expected to furnish his 
own blanket, and he is easily distinguished as 
he migrates from one ranch to another, for he 
carries his (bed) blankets in a large roll strap- 











FARM HAND WITH HIS BLANKETS (BED) ON 
HIS BACK. 


ped to his back. There are several advantages 
in this way of living—plenty of pure air. ab- 
sence of bedbugs, but mice may frisk around 
the nose and try to curl the mustache. The 
morning toilet is necessarily simple, for many 


j _ 





PLANTED, READY TO GROW UP WITH THE 
COUNTRY. 
sleep with their boots on; hence the expression, 
eminently Californian, ** Died with his boots 
on!” If heisa young man of grit and perse- 
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verance he will soon have aranch of his own, 
and can tell new arrivals how he grew up with 
the country. 

This great country of ours is getting quite 
thoroughly equalized in respect to wages and 
cost of living: and one point in particular the 
young rancher must consider, and that is, that 
Horace Greeley’s advice. * go west. young man.” 
does not apply to people here, for the great 
Pacific is a barrier to the tide of emigration, 
and hundreds come here only to return to the 
East agaip. The latter are mostly transients, 
for, after a year’s sojourn, people seldom desire 
to leave this country. 

The above facts in relation to ranch work 
were collected for the benefit of several cor- 
respondents who have written for the informa- 
tion. As to what kind of men are wanted on 
bee-ranches will be considered at another time 
by the RAMBLER. 

Oe 


THE CECROPIA SILK-MOTH. 





SOME DELUSIONS DISPELLED. 





Mr. William H. Allen has sent me this large 
handsome larva, or caterpillar — most people 
would say worm—for identification and descrip- 
tion. He thinks them rare, as he has not seen 
one before for eight years. He adds that his 
hired man says they are poisonous (sic). as one 
once fell on his hand, and in half an hour it 
was swollen to twice its normal size. He thinks 
it feeds on maple, as he can find no other foliage 
that it will eat. 

This is one of our largest, most common, and 
most attractive silk-moths. The caterpillar, 
except for the unfortunate a which is 
bred into people, would be considered beautiful. 
It is as large as one’s thumb, and nearly as long 
as the index finger. It is dark green in color, 
and has two rows of tubercles along its back. 
The six of these nearest the head are amber- 
colored, decked with black spines, while the 
others are light yellow. with fewer black points. 
On the tenth ring —all insects are made up of 
rings, or joints—there is but one of these tuber- 
cles which is larger than the other yellow ones. 
The four hinder tubercles are blue. On each 
side are two rows of bluish tubercles. The six 
true, jointed legs. near the head, and the ten 
large pro, or prop, or large fleshy legs on the 
other end of the body, are dark green. These 
insects feed on apple, basswood, maple, and 
many other kinds of foliage. As apple leaves 
are preferred, we may well call this insect the 
apple silk-moth. Its scientific name is Platy- 
samia cecropia, hence the name I place at the 
head of this article. Mr. Allen says he has not 
seen one for six years. The green color so re- 
sembles the leaves that he does not see them. 
My students, or the little boys here on the col- 
lege campus. would find a score in less than a 
week were they living with Mr. Allen. Still, 
these are not very common, because of parasit- 
ic enemies which feed on them. Much as they 
resemble the leaves on which they feed, yet 
they can not evade the sharp-eyed parasites, 
and so are often preyed upon and destroyed. 
The statement that they are poisonous is all a 
mistake. Myself, my students, and even my 
girl when she was not more than four years old, 
handled these beautiful larvze as fearlessly and 
as safely as if they were pet kittens. They 
never yet poisoned any one. These larvw spin 
large, loose. dirty-white silken cocoons in the 
trees, in which they spend the winter as pupe. 
These are easily found in the leafless apple-trees 
in winter; and, if gathered and put into a box 
in our rooms, we shall rear the large brown 
showy moths the next May or June. The moths 
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are very large and showy, and in a collection 
always attract much notice and comment. We 
often rear many of them in a single season. 
They rarely do any great harm, as they have so 
many enemies that they do not become very 
numerous. They are, however, great feeders; 
and were they more common they would be se- 
rious pests. Yet by use of the arsenites — Lon- 
don purple or Paris green—we could quietly ex- 
terminate them, even if they were destructive. 
Now that we know that, by adding a few 
pounds of thoroughly slaked lime to each hun- 
dred gallons of Paris green or London purple 
and water, we render it harmless to vegetation, 
while yet poisonous to insects, we shall find this 
even more valuable than formerly i killing 
insects. i . COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. : 27. 
Eo 


NOTES FROM THE BICYCLE. 





AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 

I made the trip of nearly 400 miles, and now 
after having been home for a couple of weeks 
find myself none the worse for wear: on the 
contrary. I believe I'm even better for the 
*kicking,” yes, in the best condition physi- 
cally or athletically. if that is the better word, 
that I have ever been. I wasn’t sick or ailing 
when I left home, but I fairly ached to get out 
in the common roads again. Iam nocrank, I 
hope, but somehow I do like to push a crank 
while riding on my hobby, a Victor pneumatic 
bicycle. 

Before we go on, perhaps you will ask. What 
is a pneumatie wheel? It is one having two- 
inch hollow rubber tires pumped up full of air. 
These tires being soft and springy. that is. re- 
silient, pass over slight inequalities of the road 
without jar to the rider. For instance, if you 
were to strew a lot of pebbles on a hard floor, 
and then run a pneumatic-tired wheel over it, 
you would scarcely, if at all, notice the differ- 
ence between the level floor and the portion 
covered with the pebbles, because the latter 
bury themselves, as it were, into the tire with- 
out affecting the even course of the wheel. If 
you still don’t understand the pneumatic, ask 
the small boy for further particulars. That 
piece of inquisitiveness is constantly pushing 
and squeezing tires with his hands whenever a 
wheel is at rest. 


ERNEST’S TOUR 


On the last of August I set out from home 
with my necessary luggage strapped to my 


handle-bars. I carried only such as I thought 
I would actually need, not even carrying a 
small revolver to keep off the dogs that are 

well, as the other fellow said, ** the confounded 
nuisance of every bicycle-touring expedition.” 
Perhaps I'll tell you abont the dogs later. 
ra Oe accompanied me about five miles from 
home to give me a good send-off. After leaving 
him to pursue his way on another road toa 
market-gardener’s place, I quickened my pace 
toa ten-mile gait. Wellington, 20 miles away, 
was reached in two hours. Twenty miles more, 
which was run in another two hours. brought 
me to East Townsend, the home of H. R. Board- 
man. By the roundabout railroad course I 
could not have reached it in as good time. so I 
in exhilaration of 


was ahead in railroad fare, 
spirits, and in time. 
AT THE APIARY OF H. R. BOARDMAN, 


Happily I found him at home and in his shop 
with his helper, scraping and crating filled sec 
tions for market. He did not recognize me at 
first. My beard had been shaved off and I was 
set off in a sweater, knickerbockers. and a Can- 
adian helmet hat. Covered was with 


as 
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dust from the road it was not much of a wonder 
that he did not know me as the former Ernest 
that had called upon him some two or three 
years before. 

As soon as I had explained my identity I ask- 
ed what his honey crop had been. He had 
secured this year the jinest lot of honey he had 
ever taken, and indeed it was nice. tried to 
induce him to sell it for more money than he 
was asking, but he shook his head, saying that 
he would have to adhere to his original quota- 
tions. Then I began to press him as to the 
quantity. He didn’t know exactly, nor, in fact, 
did he want to know. Ilinferred that he would 
just as soon have had more. Strange how bee- 
keepers are alike in this respect ! 

Mr. Boardman had made some elaborate ex- 
periments during the last spring in feeding. 
He was satistied that, had he not fed liberally, 


he would have secured little or no honey. 
When the honey did come (the brood-nests 
being well supplied), it was. as a matter of 


course, forced into the sections. The result of 
his experiments in feeding, both as to the time 
and manner in which it was done, was exceed- 
ingly interesting: and it is no more than fair 
that I reserve this for him to describe himself 
at some future time. 
The thing that 
apiary was the great 


struck me foreibly in the 
strength of the colonies. 
Most of his hives were two-story, and evidently 
crammed full of bees; and, while the majority 
of them were hybrids. they were quite peace- 
able. His home apiary, as some of you may 
remember, is in an orchard; and large, luscious 
Queen Ann apples were dropping every now 
and then upon the hive-covers. The bees seem- 
ed to take all this asa matter of fact. During 
all the time we were in the apiary, not a single 
bee Offered to molest us—not even when we 
stood rightin front of the entrances, obstructing 
their flight. 


BOARDMAN’S SOLARJWAX-EXTRACTOR. 


During the past summer Mr. Boardman had 
been melting up alarge number of odd-sized 
combs with the solar wax-extractors. He had 
three mammoth-sized ones (the same as was 
illustrated in GLEANINGS, p. 50, 1891), the di- 
mensions of the sash being somewhere about 
3x6 feet, and.with these he had rendered out 
several hundred pounds of wax. I asked him 
what he did with the residue, and he pointed 
me to a couple of barrelfuls. This he burned, I 
suggested to him that, if he would render this 
with sulphuric acid, as recently described in 
GLEANINGS, he would secure enough wax to 
more than pay him for his trouble. He did not 
feel so certain that he would, but promised to 
make the experiment; we shall, therefore, all be 
interested in the result. 

After we had walked about the yard, looking 
at this and that, Mr. Boardman again took me 
into his shop and showed me some unfinished 
sections that had been filled out by being fed 
back with first quality of extracted honey. It 
was very easy to see Where the new lot of honey 
had been joined on, as it were, to the old; and 
the sections altogether had an inferior look. 
The conversation gradually turned to auto- 
matic hivers. My friend felt rather doubtful 
about their ever coming into general use in the 
apiary. The expense, and trouble of attaching 
them, were two serious objections. he thought. 
With the swarm catchers he was greatly pleas- 
ed. These, the reader will remember, are to be 
attached by the apiarist to the entrance of the 
hive from which the swarm just issuing. 
The flying bees are caught in a large cage, and 
are then hived on a separate stand—the bees 
(except the first few that come forth) not 
much as even getting into the air. 


is 


so) 
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After sampling a few of those great luscious 
Queen Anns we made our way to the sweet- 
clover patch. The bees were still working on 
it busily, although his cow had been browsing 
on it, cropping it down during the early part of 
the season. This cow has learned to eat it in 
preference to any other clover in the yard when 
she can have her choice. 

It was now getting dark, and I told my friend 
that I would have to take my wheel and hurry 
on to Norwalk, from which point I was to start 
in the morning for Fostoria. Bidding him 
adieu, I mounted my wheel. Just before I got 
into the town I saw ahead of me three fellows 
who seemed to have imbibed just enough liquor 
to be “gloriously happy.’’ A shepherd dog 
accompanied them. By the way, these dogs 
are the meanest animals we encounter. Well, 
these three chaps thought it would be just fun 
to set that dog on me, and, of course, he came at 
me With all speed. Asis always my custom. I 
dismounted. But this seemed to make no dif- 
ference to the dog. He ran around one side of 
the wheel and I the other, when finally I es- 
pied a small boulder. This I let fly at him 
with all my might. but to no purpose. If 
could have had the pleasure of hearing it crash 
against his side(just as I did atanother time with 
another dog) I think my temper would have 
been cooled off somewhat; after all, the dog 
ran as if; for dear life. As the three men 
came up after I had vanquished the dog, I 
turned and said, “This may be fun for you. but 
not for me. Wait till I catch you wheeling 
some time.” At this one of them seemed dis- 
posed to show fight. Now, I did not think it 
would look very well to be seen fighting, even 
if I had an equal chance, so I mounted my 
wheel, and, putting on full speed, said, ** Good 
day,” and left the trio contemplating the wheel- 
man vanishing ahead of a cloud of dust. 

AT 8S. F. NEWMAN'S. 

Next morning it rained. From all appear- 
ances the rain would not stop for several hours 
~atleastit would rain enough to get the road 
muddy and slippery. In the mean time, while 
waiting for better prospects, I. called upon 
S. F. Newman, at his insurance office. His 
main business is insurance, for bee-keeping is 
simply a side issue. or a recreation which he 
took up some years ago. Asa bee-keeper he 
has been quite suecessful. At one of his out- 
yards the farmers have been induced to grow 
peavine or mammoth clover, and it is now 
grown so extensively that he had secured every 
year considerable honey from it. Farmers did 
not have to be urged to grow it any more, be- 
cause they found it to be a profitable hay crop. 
The honey itself. the finest quality, was by 
some pronounced to be not unlike that made by 
haniie hess. 

I made Mr. Newman only a short call, as I 
Was anxious to get started. I went out upon 
the street, and it was still raining and the 
thermometer ina neighboring drugstore gave 
me no encouragement. Still I decided to push 
on, mud or no mud, rain or no rain; and how I 
regretted it I will tell you in my next. 

ERNEST. 
———————————— ee oe 


SMOKERS AND THE REVIEW. 


PROFESSOR COOK AND THE BICYCLE. 








Friend Root:—You can not know how I en- 
joyed the last Review. I have long thought 
the Bingham smoker by far the best. I could 
not understand how any one else could differ 
with me. To note that I am in line with bee- 
keepers generally is very pleasant. The new 
smoker has two substantial improvements. By 
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the way, what a splendid paper the Review is! 
I am proud of it andits editor as Michigan 
products. 

Apropos to the subject of smokers, a word as 
to friend Larrabee’s amusement at my class 
and myself lighting the shavings in the smoker. 
Will it seem unfair for me to say that we were 
also amused to see Mr. Larrabee try and fail ? 
We tried two or three times: he only once, 
when he went in and gotdry shavings. The 
trouble was that suggested by Miss Emma 
Wilson — the shavings were damp. Moral — 
Keep the fuel dry. Al! fire-making depends 
upon the principle of keeping open a draft, or 
giving a passage for the oxygen of the air. 
which must come or the fire goes. Any one who 
‘an not build any fire, under reasonable cir- 
cumstances, is either stupid or ignorant of the 
principle on which combustion rests. The 
other morning I saw “the girl” trying to light 
the fire with a newspaper doubled as it goes to 
the office to be mailed. She seemed very grate- 
ful when I showed her that a crumpled paper 
wooed the oxygen and won the flame. I should 
take it to be as much of a compliment to be told 
that I ‘did not know beans” as to be told that 
I did not know how to makea fire or light a 
smoker, no matter what the fuel. 

I am glad, my brother, that you are riding 
the bicycle. I am with you. I ride a pneu- 
matic Columbia a few miles each morning be- 
fore breakfast. It is fun. It gives one great 
chestfuls of good air; it makes the blood fairly 
fly through the arteries, and invigorates the 
whole body. Saxe said, ‘God bless the man 
who first invented sleep.” I say, **Amen,” and 
add, *tand the bicycle.” It makes exercise a 
pleasure, not a mere duty. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 











NURSING UP NUCLEI IN THE SPRING. 


MRS. AXTELL TELLS HOW SHE MANAGES TO DO 
BOTH THE WORK IN THE HOUSE AND IN 
THE APIARY. 





Had we not taken away all the honey-dew 
stores from our bees, and put feeders into each 
hive and fed daily of sugar syrup, or every oth- 
er day in May. I fear we should not have had 
any bees left. Even a few colonies in May 
seemed to dwindle. and many died outright; 
and very weak colonies would leave their hives. 
Six swarmed out in one day. The queens 
seemed to be the last to die; so, to save the 
queens, I fastened several to a bit of brood and 
honey, with as many of their bees as I could, 
by placing over them a wire-cloth cage pressed 
into the comb, and then placed several such 
combs into one hive with the rest of the bees. 
The queens would live in that way. apparently, 
as comfortably as if they had their liberty. 
When caged in small cages the bees died off 
rapidly. and the queens would crowd behind 
their bit of honey, and often die; but if given 
that large cage, about 3x5 inches, pressed into 
the comb, none were injured, that I could see. 
I tried to save some of the queens by sewing up 
cotton cloth and inserting thin comb, with 
brood and queen, and what few bees they had, 
into it and setting it into a strong colony at one 
side; but the bees would soon all die, and 
neglect the brood, and no good came of it. If 
left any time, the queen too would die. 

Sister Harrison (and, I suppose, many others) 
said, I thought, “‘I told her so; that such fuss- 
ing with bees will not pay; butit did pay in 
more ways than one. am confident we have 
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many more colonies of bees than if left to them- 
selves. The hot-water treatment was a fail- 
ure, I guess. Iam not quite sure but it did the 
bees a little good; but by taking out all the 
combs but just enough for the bees to occupy. 
some colonies had but two combs left: and then 
feeding daily in the hives, as I had strength to, 
saved many a colony, and each little colony 
was in the center of the hive with chaff on each 
side close up. and heavy carpets and quilts on 
top that I could lift and feed on top of the 
frames. Some of those two-comb nuclei are 
now built upinto strong colonies, and are work- 
ing in supers. 


We have now 74 full colonies, the most of 
them in supers. About 50 have filled a 36-Ib. 
super. and 8 a second super, 70 to 80 Ibs.; 2. 90 


Ibs. We also have 50 colonies that I think will 
all be built up in time to gather the fall crop of 
honey. as we quite contidently look for one this 
year. We have had much rain. and 124 colo- 
nies all together. We bought 10 fair ones and 12 
mere nuclei. We had but 35 colonies built up 
strong enough to put on supers at the begin- 
ning of our honey harvest, and none of those 
could be called good for that time of year (the 
middle of June); but they have increased rap- 
idly since then. We have had ten natural 
swarms, and I prevented about half of them 
from swarming by taking out one comb of 
brood once a week in the center of the hive, 
each time taking out the same comb, which 
did not weaken the colony very much. If I 
took out twoit stopped some of the colonies 
from working in sections, and one comb was 
sure to be filled with honey. One comb would 
not stop them from working in sections. 

We began the spring by feeding outdoors; 
but we soon found they would not take in suffi- 
cient syrup to live on, even if we kept syrup in 
feeders all the time: and, being exposed to the 
sunshine, it quickly soured. We were never 
troubled by syrup souring before. We have 
always had such a cloud of bees that they 
would pounce upon it and lick it up and quick- 
ly ask for more. 

Many of our colonies were so weak they 
would not take it up when given in the hives, 
except as we fed justa little daily. They were 
very slow to take it out of wooden feeders of 
any kind that we tried,so we bought a lot of 
deep four-cent pie-tins, and cut eaeh one in 
two with the tin-snips we bought of you: and 
with the pincers we turned up an edge along 
the center where cut. which then held about a 
teacupful. In this feeder we laid a clean old 
cloth, and laid across it two corncobs, and set 
iton the frames under the quilt. Our best col- 
onies would take the syrup out of those feeders 


lively, but the weak ones would not; so I took 
some old sections that were filled with drone 
comb, and having deep cells. and would fill 


three or four by laying them ina pan and pour- 
ing the syrup into them; and when I came to a 
weak colony I would take out their empty sec- 
tion and lay a full one on the frames, and lay 
a cob over the section. We have several such 
two-frame colonies now working in sections, 
paying me back for my work (not trouble) ten- 
fold. 

Last year we had our 225 colonies in three 
out-apiaries and at home. Last fall we 
brought home all from two out-apiaries, and 
this spring we brought the other one home, so 
now we have all at home. It is just a pleasure 
to care for one apiary. 

I said I felt paid for caring for bees in more 
waysthanone. This spring, as the bees were 
in such terrible condition, it pushed me out of 
doors to work sooner than I otherwise would 
have done, and my health has improved won- 
derfully. so that I have enjoyed better health 
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for the past three months than at any time 
since I was a young girl. H: aving but the one 
apiary, and that so small to begin with, I have 
been doing all my own housework and three- 
fourths of the apiary work, Mr. Axtell’s 
health has been more delicate than mine, and 
he does not like to work with bees, and Ido. It 
seemed quiet and nice to be alone one summer. 
This summer we are of age as bee-keepers. for, 
21 or 22 vears ago last spring, we brought home 
our first bees. 

Iecan stand the heat of the sun so much bet- 
ter, and thrive in it, than the heat of the stove, 
or of work in the house, that I do all the house- 
work [can in the morning, even preparing for 
dinner all ITcan,so that at 11 o’clock I have 
only to start my fire and place the food on the 
stove to cook, and I can rest most of the time 
while it is cooking, because I am_ generally 
pretty tired about then after doing up my 
morning work and working with bees for an 
hour or so. Ido not ¥ to work with bees be- 
fore 9or 10 o’eclock., and in the afternoon they 
are more docile to handle than in the forenoon; 
and with a cool bee-hat and loose clothing, 
thinly clad, out under the trees to ‘work, it is as 
cool as in the house. almost; then it is a “ de- 
light and a joy for ever” to me to be out with 
the bees and see them grow. 

Roseville, Iil.,. Aug. 10. Mrs. L. ¢ 


as 
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BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 


Being areader of the British Bee Journal, 
I some time ago came across a few articles hav- 
ing reference to bee-stings as a cure for rheum- 
atism. The subject had passed from my 
mind until just recently, when a particular 
friend of mine, who has suffered from this an- 
noying complaint, was stating his case to me, 
and I at once remembered what I had read, and 
told him about it. His curiosity being aroused, 
he asked to see the letters; and after careful 
perusal of the same, he came to my apiary to 
try the effect of the remedy. 

My friend is an ex-police sergeant. who has 
suffered acutely for years from rheumatism, 
and passed through the hands of several medi- 
cal men, and spent seasons at various convales- 
cent homes, undergoing various kinds of treat- 


ment, but all to no purpose. However, on 
Monday, the 11th of July last. he came to see 
me, suffering from severe pain in his right 


elbow and right ankle. With the help of my 
bees I gave him eight stings, three upon the 
elbow. and four upon the ankle. When he 
came he could not lift his arm, and it was with 
very great difficulty that he managed to walk 
a distance of two miles to my place; but twenty 
minutes after being stung he could work his 
arm about as freely as if he had never had any 
rheumatism in his life,and he walked away 
like a two-year-old. On the following night he 
came down to have another application, and 
told me he had not had so good a night’s rest 
for six months. as after the bee-stings his pain 
was gone, and his ankle was three inches less 
in circumference than it had been for two years 
previously. I gave him sixteen more stings, 
six on each ankle, and four on the elbow, with 
the result that he was quite free from pain un- 
til the 27th ult... when he felt a slight return of 
his old enemy. and came for a third dose. I 
gave him another twelve stings, six on each 
ankle; and when I saw him on the 30th he 
treated me toa short hornpipe to show me the 
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good he had received from his “little friends,” 
as he called them. He is — anxious for the 
case to be published, in order to ascertain if any 
case of permanent cure has been effected by 
bees. As for his own experience, he is quite 
willing to answer any questions with respect to 
it, and equally anxious to know if he may look 
upon it aS a permanent cure, or only as a 
question of having ease fora time only; and if 
any of your numerous readers have had a simi- 
lar experience, he would like them to state the 
particulars through your columns, and, in re- 
turn, he will do what he can to satisfy them as 
to the genuineness of his own cure, so far as it 
has gone.—Philander Jowett, in British Bee 
Journal, Aug. 11. 


INTRODUCING WITH PEPPERMINT CANDY; HOW 

THE SPIRAL QUEEN-CAGES MAY BE USED. 

I notice Doolittle’s way of putting candy in 
ueen-cages when introducing queens. Ihave 
this season been using small button-shaped 
peppermint candies, such as I buy at the stores, 
and I crowd one in between the coils of my 
spiral wire queen-cage, and in a strong swarm 
I put in two and even three of these candies in 
different coils of the cage at the big end of the 
ease, according to the time I want the queen 
to remain in the cage. The bees will usually 
release the queen in from 15 to 48 hours when 
only one candy is used. I have had very good 
luck in introducing this way. When I want to 
be certain about the time the queen will be 
saged I use the tin cover in the coils of the 
cage and the candy between the tin and the 
queen, and remove the tin when I wish to, and 
leave the candy in the cage: then the queen 
will leave the cage, when the candy is eaten 
through by the bees.in a quiet manner; and 
the bees, not being disturbed by handling the 
frames, etc., are much more likely to receive 
the queen, especially if this should be one of 
those swarms that are bound to receive no 
queen but of their own raising. In cool weath- 
ersome swarms will ball and kill their own 
queen that has been in the colony a year or 
more. By handling their frames I have seen 
this done several! times. N. D. West. 

Middleburgh, N. Y., Aug. 18. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS; MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY 
OFFERS SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

After trying all the plans known to the bee- 
keeping fraternity, or all that I have seen men- 
tioned, I like the candy plan best; but I do not 
like the directions usually sent out with the 
eandy plan. First, by all means do not make 
your hive queenless until you receive the new 
queen; then at the same operation take out the 
old and introduce the new queen. Now, these in- 
structions are for the inexperienced, as an ex- 
vert will introduce safely almost any way, and 

had rather leave the old queen in till ready; 
then I know your hive is queenless. But if you 
have had your queen out some days they may 
have some kind of queen you are not aware of. 
hence a failure. Of course, if your hive has by 
accident become queenless, get a queen for it 
as soon as possible, and save them. Now about 
the directions. Most of them say, let the queen 
remain 48 hours, and. if not out, release her. 

say.do not do it, but lay the cage on the 
frames, or in some part of the hive, and don’t 
touch that hive any more for one week; and 
now if you have been careful to take out the 
queen or queens, as the case may be, I will al- 
most agree to replace every queen you lose, 
especially if purchased of me. When I say 
queen or queens, I mean at times there is more 
than one queen ina hive. For instance. a little 
while before a second swarm comes off there 
are from one to half adozen queens: then at 
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other times there is a very old queen and a 

young one laying atthe same time together; 

so, now, you see we can not be too careful in 

introducing queens. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
Floyd, Texas, Aug. 19. 


{Our printed instructions for introducing 
queens agree substantially with your directions 
above. We caution our customers against 
ee with the hive after the cage is laid 
upon the frames. | 


CONGREGATING OF DRONES; AN INTERESTING 
CASE. 

Having noticed articles in the bee-journals 
this season about drones congregating, I will 
relate what I saw about 30 years ago. While 
out one day in August, bee-hunting, I was 
about half a mile from our own apiary. There 
was anot her apiary over two miles away; there 
were also two fields of buckwheat. The lines 
crossed at the pons mentioned, on a ridge near 
a piece of woods. We carried ‘the bees to this 
point to determine whether there was a swarm 
there or not. About 40 or 50 feet from the 
ground there was a multitude of drones. It 
looked like a very large swarm of bees. They 
were chasing each other, and having great 
sport. They acted just like the male flies you 
will sometimes see hanging motionless on their 
wings, then darting at each other or any luck- 
less worker-bee that chanced to fly near them. 
As the lines to the two apiaries crossed, there 
were a good many workers flying at that point. 
It was about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I 
watched them for more than an hour. They 
were still at it when I left, although in dimin- 
ished numbers. We knew they were drones by 
their size and the noise they made. 

J. R. COMMON. 


THE OTHER SIDE ON THAT ARIZONA HONEY. 


Friend Root:—We take pleasure in handing 
you herewith a check for $28.50. in settlement 
of the Shelton affair. We should like to know 
just what Mr. Shelton’s real loss was. We want 
to say that this is the only complaint we have 
ever had, except from that one carload, and we 
have sold quite a quantity. Last year we sold 
1577 cases; this year. so far, 1487 cases. We 
sold three carloads besides that one, that same 
year, with no complaint, and our honey is in 
demand wherever sold. Perhaps it would be 
but justice to us to say this in your journal, for 
you gave us such a going over, and spread the 
news far and wide. S. T. Fish & Co. sold three 
‘arloads in Chicago: Thurber, Whyland & Co.. 
New York, sold two, and yourself sold two. 
ne A. Burnett, of Chicago, sold the rest, except 

a part of one car sold . ~— ro. Texas. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. J. A. R. IRVINE. 


‘BEES CARRYING EACH OTHER OFF:”’ INJURED 
BROOD. 

Friend Root:—lam having exactly the ex- 
werience that your correspondent, Wm. Miller. 
I Isq.. of Emporia, Kansas, describes in GLEAN- 
INGS. August 15. But can’t you tell us some- 
thing more definite shout the cause of bees be- 
coming paralytic? Those that are being car- 
ried off are “shiny black.” ete.. just as you de- 
scribe the paralytics, both in your answer to 
Mr. Miller and in A B C. under” Diseases of 
Bees: but in neither place do you tell the 
cause, except ip the suggestion that” they may 
have been injured in the brood form,.”* which, 
you will admit. is rather indefinite. Now, at 
the risk of its being regarded as a ridiculous 
idea. I will make the following statement: 
Early in the spring I frequently noticed small 
black wasps loitering about the entrances: and 
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when the coast seemed clear they would quick- 
ly dart into the hive, sometimes returning ina 
moment, and sometimes remaining inside for 
several minutes. Do you think it could be pos- 
sible that they injured the bees in the brood 
form? The paralytics look very much like 
half-bee and half-wasp. Joun T. SILER. 
Berkley Springs, W. Va., Aug. 30. 


No one seems to know the cause of bee 
etre. Itis no doubt a germinal disease. 
Vhen the conditions are favorable the germs 
find lodgment, and grow. Perhaps this is all 
we can say of it until further investigation is 
made. Itis impossible that the black wasps 
could have had any thing to do with the mat- 
ter at all. Extremes of temperature, cold or 
heat, insufficient nursing of the larva, poor 
honey—all are liable toinjure the brood; and 
the result is more or less imperfect bees—bees 
with defective wings. legs, ete. These. of 
course, are carried away by the other bees as 
of no further use in the economy of the hive. } 





LEUCOPHYLLUM TEXANUM. 

Prof. Cook:—Inclosed you will find a speci- 
men of a shrub that grows wild in this vicinity, 
called by Mexicans * cenecia.”’ which name is 
adopted by the Americans of this place, and by 
this mail I send a package of the leaves. This 
shrub blooms after every seasonable rain. the 
year round, and at times bees literally swarm 
on the flowers, and at other times scarcely no- 
tice them. The leaves have, by several families 
here, been used for tea instead of the Chinese 
article, and is said to have disclosed a medicinal 
quality in purifying the blood and curing colds, 
dyspepsia, and various disorders of the digestive 
organs and nervous system. One of our neigh- 
bors, who had for years been in ill health, has 
been habitually chewing, consuming, and swal- 
lowing small quantities of the leaf, and is now 
strong and vigorous. I should be pleased if you 
would give, through GLEANINGS, the botanical 
name of the shrub, and such characteristics as 
you may be able to discover. 

FE. VANDERVOORT. 

Carrizo Springs. Texas, Aug. 15. 


This plantis Leucophyllum Texanum, It is 
a species of the Scrophulariacew, and so be- 
longs to the figworts. That it secretes honey is 
not to be wondered at when we remember how 
profusely the common figwort of our own woods 
secretes nectar. We may call this the Texas 
figwort. The plant is about as light-colored as 
the white sage of California. It is a good thing 
to get all these honey-plantson record. It may 
pay to try to grow this one north, and see what 
it will do. It would equal some of our common 
foliage plants in beauty, if it would grow here. 
I see no reason why it might not do well. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. 22. 

MR. BALDENSPERGER ON THE ROUTE TO MAR- 
SEILLES, FRANCE. 

I am on board a French steamer, with 50 nu- 
clei of Palestine and Cyprian bees, bound for 
the Marseilles bee-exhibition of October next. 
The bees are packed in the ordinary way; that 
is, frames fixed with distant racks, and covered 
at the top of the hive with wire cloth. Some of 
the bees got through. and were flying as if they 
were at home. without disturbing any of the 
passengers. I was afraid the ** Palestines,” with 
their stinging propensities, would prove dan- 
gerous; but some of them on 13 frames (10x12) 
have come out by the hundreds. It amused the 
captain to see me troubled about the masses of 
bees. He tried to be kind, which was a great 
consolation tome. The captain, Mr. Isnard, of 
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the Gironde, must have a vote of thanks here- 

with, and a share in the good suecess and hoped- 

for arrival at Marseilles, expected to take place 

August 18. Pu. J. BALDENSPERGER. 
Alexandria, Egypt, Aug. 13. 


BEES OF A NON-SWARMING AND NON-HONEY- 
GATHERING TYPE; THAT QUARTER-ACRE 
FARM. 

The more I read GLEANINGs the better I like 
it. I’m getting interested in that quarter-acre 
farm. I think I will venture a few steps in that 
direction next spring. Bees in my vicinity have 
been of the non-swarming type and non-honey- 
gathering too, for that matter, for this season 
there has been none to gather. But we are 
like the old banker, when told that the bank 
had been robbed. He replied. ** They got all 
the money, but they left us the bank, and we 
ought to be thankful for th t.”” We have got 
the bees, and we are very thankful for that. I 
like Dr. Miller’s Stray Straws; and if Rambler 
doesn’t get all the best of them, we might bind 
some golden sheaves. L. B. WEBB. 

Lynchburg, Va., Aug. 29. 


THE PRAYING MANTIS. 


J. M. Harris, Cedartown, Ga.. sends me one 
of our most curious insects. It is the * praying 
mantis *’—Mantis Carolina — and is sometimes 
called the * Devil's race- horse.” For figure and 
description, see my ** Bee-keeper’s Guide,” page 

27. It is called “ praying mantis” from its cu- 
rious forelegs, which. from their peculiar atti- 
tude, suggest that of supplication. They are 
very predaceous. and often kill and eat bees; 
indeed, they are said to eat each other up. The 
male is smaller than the female: and it is said 
that he often is eaten by his spouse as the last 
act of the nuptial ceremony. I think this insect 
may be counted as a friend, as it destroys many 
of our insect-foes. I do not think it kills bees 
enough to change this verdict. 

WHY QUEENS SOMETIMES BECOME BARREN.; 

Miss Gertrude S. Luther, Fairview. Pa., sends 
a queen that has become barren. She wishes 
to know the cause. I speak of this in my * Bee- 
keeper’s Guide.” In some way the queen has 
been injured. The reproductive apparatus is 
very delicate and sensitive, and we do not won- 
der that it occasionally becomes disturbed and 
even disabled. That this queen was ailing, ap- 
pears from the fact that she arrived dead. She 
was sent in a cage with twelve workers. She 
and two workers were dead: all the other work- 
ers were well and lively. She may have inher- 
ited some weakness, or have been chilled or 
balled. or in some other way injured. Such 
disability is met among all kinds of animals. 
Cattle with tuberculosis are very apt to become 
barren. Examination shows the ovaries to be 
the seat of extensive microbe affection. Thus 
any malady, constitutional or acquired, may af- 
fect the reproductive organism, and impotency 
result 

WAX SCALES. 

F. M. Humphrey, Oronoque. Conn.. sends me 
three bees with wax scales on the under side of 
the abdomen, and asks me to state in GLEAN- 
INGS Whether they are not abnormal, and why 
they are there. These are simply the white 
wax Scales of which the comb is made. It isn’t 
strange that they are rarely observed nowa- 
davs. We use so much comb foundation that 
bees need but little wax, and so these scales are 
rarely seen. I find it hard to find them unless I 
hive a swarm or colony on empty frames; then 
it is easy to tind bees laden with these scales. 
We thus see that wax secretion is voluntary, 
and is practiced only when the bees need comb. 
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I think that the bees control this by eating 
much and exe,cising littke when wax is secret- 
ed. A cow worked hard would give but little 
milk. When the bees work hard they can not 
secrete wax. Mr. H. will find all about wax in 
any of the excellent bee- books. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. 27. 


MR. LANGSTROTH’S EAR-TRUMPET. 

Mr. Root:—I can heartily indorse all Mr. 
Langstroth says on page 663 in favor of the ear- 
trumpet. I have used one like it for three 
years, and find it a great help, as I am very 
deaf. With its help I can hear conversation 
that would be inaudible to my unaided ear 
The price is very reasonable, as I paid $7.50 for 
the first one IT owned. 

White clover was a failure in this section 
this year, but we got an average of 20 Ibs. of 
nice white honey from ee and sumac; 
very little swarming. F. W. HUMPHREY. 

Oronogue, Ct., Sept. 3. 


ALLEY'S HIVER. 

Bro. Alley has sent me two self-hivers, and 
each has caught aswarm since their arrival. 
They will catch the whole swarm. There is 
no mistake about it. The reason is, that the 
bees, in leaving and returning to the old hive 
in their every-day labors, pass through the 
hiver; and when they swarm, the queen is 
caught near the outer entrance of the hiver; 
and when the bees return they stay in the hiver 
with the queen.—Bee-keepers’ Review. 


PUNICS BAD STINGERS. 

I got one of H. Alley’s $5.00 Punic queens last 
September, but they are good only for sting- 
ing, and packing propolis. It is a pretty hard 
matter to find a Punie queen when you want to. 

No honey crop here, and very little swarming. 
From 40 colonies, spring count, I have taken 
only 300 pounds extracted and about 70 pounds 
of comb honey. 

Roodhouse, ill., Aug. 16. 

H. Marden in The Progressive Bee-keeper. 


NOT A TOTAL FAILURE OF THE HONEY CROP IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


I think your correspondents ought not to say 
total failure of the honey crop here. While it 
has been total in some localities, other localities 
are getting considerable honey. I learn that, 
in Eldorado County, the yield is 100 Ibs. per 
colony; besides, there have been dozens of car- 
loads sent from Southern California. 

Riverside, Ca]l., Aug. 10. JonHn H. MARTIN. 





THOSE HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES. 

I bought six of your Dovetailed hives with 
self-spacing frames, and I like them much bet- 
ter than any other frame and hive that I have 
seen. I shall want some more next spring. I 
get them from Mr. Posson, our seedsman. 

Allow me to say this much for Oregon asa 
honey-producing State: She can produce as 
fine honey in appearance, and as fine in flavor, 
as can be found anywhere; but we lack in 
quantity, no doubt. We have an abundance of 
clover, but it does not learn to yield much 
honey. There is no wild basswood. Peas, 
clover, and fireweed are the main honey-produc- 
ing plants here. JoEL BowMAN. 

Portland, Or., Sept. 3. 


My crop for 1892 is 16,000 Ibs. 
Middleburgh, N. Y. WESLEY DIBBLE. 


BEE CULTURE. SEPT. 15. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN OF SPECKLED BEAUTY. 


TWELVE MONTHS OF POULTRY LIFE; AN IN- 
TERESTING CHICKEN-STORY FOR THE 
JUVENILES, BY MRS. AXTELL. 





When I was a wee bit of a chick qy first 
consciousness was when I was all cramped up 
in a bunch, struggling to get out of my shell. 
I made a desperate leap, and out I sprang, 
chirping as I ecame. Mother Biddie bade me be 
quiet, as she was watching over me, and cuddle 
up close under her wing. I was very quiet for 
a time, when I began to feel something very 
annoying, biting and running over me and try- 
ing to get into my eyes. I could not keep still, 
and my little brothers and sisters complained 
of the same. Mother Biddie would stand up 
and pick herself every once in a while, so she 
stepped on and killed twoof us. She did not 
intend to, but she could not sit still, so annoyed 
was she. 

Mistress Brown said she was a naughty biddie 
to thus tramp her chickens and break her eggs; 
but mother Biddie told her it was she who was 
to blame, because she did not put ashes in the 
bottom of her nest, with a little straw on top, 
and sprinkle insect-powder in all cracks and 
corners of the nest, box, and through her 
feathers. She said, ** Do you not see how I ruf- 
fle up my feathers when you come near, so if 
you would spray the powder above me it would 
fall all through my feathers, and these annoy- 
ing hen-mites would soon be gone, even before 
one of my downy chicks had hatched?” Mis- 
tress told her she would grease her under the 
wings, and us chicks on our heads, as she had 
raised chickens many years. I guess she forgot 
how much to use, and put on too much; for we 
all looked slick, and two of us died, and the rest 
of us did not feel very well either. Old mistress 
said she must use but the least trifle of grease 
next time, and may be she’d better try the Per- 
sian insect- powder. 

She took us out of our warm nest and put us 
into her apron, one on top of the other, and 
then went to another nest and got a lot more 
little soft downy chicks, just like ourselves, 
and put on top of us, in her apron, and doubled 
mother Biddie up under her arm by holding one 
leg and her neck in the same hand. Mother 
Biddy felt indignant to be carried in that wey 
as she says she is a very quiet and peaceable 
hen, and deserves gentle treatment. As a mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast, so a merciful 
woman is merciful to her chickens and bees. 

Mistress Brown sprinkled insect - powder 
through our mother’s feathers, and took us out 
to a nice large coop on the green grass, and 
gave us some nice food to eat. as we had been 
hatched‘three days, and had not tasted food; 
but we were a big lively brood of chicks, 24 of 
us all together. Wecuddled up under mother 
Biddie’s wings at night, and when it was cool 
and rainy. 

When the sun shone warm we ran out on the 
green grass, and were very happy. One little 
sister said she felt very badly because we near- 
ly crushed her when old mistress put us all into 
her apron. 

One wet and rainy morning mistress took her 
to the house and said she would wrap her up 
and put her by the stove; but mother Biddie 
said she had better not have mashed little 
sister, as prevention is better than cure for 
little chicks. Little sister never came back to 
us again. 

One night it rained very hard, and the water 
came through the coop and ran in on all sides, 
and we had to stand up in the water. Just 
think of it! little soft downy baby-chicks stand- 
ing in cold water! How could they help cateh- 
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ing cold? By morning the water had run 
away; and we had, as many of us as could, 
crawled we into mother Biddie’s feathers, and 
were nearly dry; but it was cool the next day, 
and the warm sun did not shine on us for sever- 
al days; So we just stood around on the cold 
damp ground, and chirped until cur throats 
were sore in trying to tell mistress how badly 
we all felt. ‘wo of us drooped our wings and 
died because of the dampness; then mistress 
said the coop must be put upon higher ground, 
and a board floor put in. 

Mother Biddie said it was better late than 
never, but she thought an ounce of prevention 
would have been better than a pound of cure, 
and so it proved, as two more of us drooped and 
died, so there were but nineteen of us lett But 
it gave allthe more room under mother Bid- 
die’s wings, and we were very happy when the 
sun shone on us. We would flop our wings and 
run after the flies, and kick and scratch with 
all our might. 

Little Clara used to laugh so loud to see us 
scratch the ground and flop our wings, she now 
had that as her work to feed and water us. 
Sometimes she gave us so much that we could 
noteatitup in all day. and we would have it 
pretty well tramped down, as she would put it 
just where we wanted to run; then at night 
she would put in more food, so we could not eat 
it all up, and mother Biddie must have some- 
thing to do, so she scratched it around in the 
coop, Stirring our food up in the tilth in the coop. 

Old mistress said she hadn’t time to clean out 
our coop, and so we had to eat that dirty, un- 
healthy food all day. Mother Biddie said if she 
would just turn asmall box down in front of 
our coop, and put the food in. that would be 
nice, as we could all go in and get clean food; 
and old Robinson that crew so could not stick 
his long head and neck in, and eat so much of 
our food. and his mates could not trample on 
us so badly. 

Our drinking-water was even worse than our 
food, for little mistress hadn’t been taught to 
rinse out our water-dishes each time, but just 
put water in the dishes day after day, when 
they were nearly half full of filth that mother 
Biddie had kicked out of our coop. 

Now, gentle reader, would you have liked to 
eat such food and drink such water? Wasn’t 
it too bad to be treated in that way, as mother 
Biddie said we were the loving Father’s little 
sparrows, and not one of us could die without 
his notice ? 

Some of us did die, and Jay there in the coop 
until the heavenly Father sent great green flies 
to lay eggs that would soon hatch out into 
worms that would quickly remove the dead 
chicks, or I guess we would all have died, so 
neglected we were. 

Old mistress did not mean to be unkind, but 
she said she hadn’t time to look after us, and 
trusted us, so frail and tender, to the care and 
inexperience of little mistress Clara. 

One night, I shall always remember. we were 
very happy when we gathered under mother 
Biddie’s wings. as she Was teaching us to make 
the best of life, and rejoice and be happy in 
what we had, instead of repining and wishing 
for something we could not have. But she 
seemed to know there was danger, as a big rat 
hung around our coop, gathering up some of 
the food we left. Mother Biddie would cackle, 
and try to tell old mistress of our danger; but 
we were so far from the house no one could 
hear her, and our coop was near an old brush- 
pile, where he quickly ran and hid when mis- 
tress Clara came near. As the floor of our coo 
was laid on the ground, other rats came wit 
him, and they dug out a nest for themselves 
under our coop. 


One night they thought they would have 
some meat as well as bread, and so they caught 
and killed four of my little brothers and sisters, 
and dragged them under the coop. Mother 
Biddie squealed with all her might, and so did 
the rest of us, which this time brought old 
mistress out to see what was the matter; but as 
the old rats had run under the coop she could 
not see any thing. She went back to her soft 
quiet bed, scolding because we had disturbed 
her slumbers. As we could talk only chicken 
talk we could not tell her our troubles and her 
losses. 

Mother Biddie said that it was the way we 
had been neglected, all the way from the time 
the eggs were hatched up to the present time, 
that only fifteen out of twenty-four were alive 
and only half grown. It was just that neglect 
that made poultry-raising a failure with so 
many. and that negligence is so often to be seen 
everywhere on the farm—the reason farming 
often does not pay. 

Mother Biddie is now three years old, and she 
knows a great deal; but she can’t tell mistress 
what she does know. One thing she knows she 
would not like to tell her if she could; and that 
is, that it doesn’t pay to keep old hens, as, every 
year after they are three years old they lay less 
and less eggs, and are more apt to die during 
molting time, and it would pay old mistress 
better in dollars and cents to kill off the old 
hens while they are fat and healthy, for mas- 
ter’s dinner, and not leave them to die of them- 
selves. Mother Biddie says there are many 
hens that don’t lay eggs at all: some of them 
were injured when they were pullets, and have 
never laid more than a few eggs, and yet they 
are kept from year to year with nothing to do 
but to eat and take up the room in the hen- 
house; and yet mistress does not know this. If 
she did she would clip the wing of every hen 
that wanted to set. Soon every good hen would 
be marked, and those that were incapable of 
laying eggs could make potpies for master, 
though master doesn’t deserve potpies of us, 
because he sets the dog on us when we get into 
the barn or garden. The dog so frightens us 
that we fly against the barn, and into such 
ylaces as hurt us inwardly, and are ruined for 
aying eggs ever after; and the hired man 
throws clubs at us, which makes us wild, and 
we often run and fly when there is no danger. 
Mother Biddie says if everybody would always 
treat us kindly we would be very tame, because 
we, being Plymouth Rocks, are a very gentle 
breed of chickens. 

Master Williams, who owned mother Biddie 
until] she was a grown hen, always spoke kindly 
to her, and she often ate out of his hand when 
he came around. If he did not give her food 
she would jump up and bite his hand, or pull 
the leg of his pants, toremind him to give her 
something to eat. He generally understood 
what she meant, and would pull out of his 
pocket a few kernels of corn, and stroke our 
feathers, and we would look straight into his 
kind eyes, and he would call us wise children; 
but we knew it was he that was wise to treat 
us so kindly and care for us so carefully that 
few of us died while young. and we were all so 
well and hearty we could do a chicken’s best 
for him. He bragged of us, and told what good 
,0ultry we were, and how well we paid him. 

{e said he could make much more money out 
of poultry by requiring every person and every 
animal to treat us kindly, and not frighten us. 
I remember how well we all liked his big dog 
Towzer. If any one of us squalled, Towzer 
“ame bounding out to see what was the matter. 
He never ran us nor tried to catch us, but 
would run off all the minks and skunks and 
rats, and would just as gently put his nose up 
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against us,as if to assure us we need not fear 
him. Mistress Williams would always call 
Towzer to go with her when she went to close 
the hen-house at night. He would go in with 
her and quickly run around and look in every 
corner and behind the boxes: and if any thing 
was hidden there he quickly caught it or scared 
it out. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Tl. 
| To be continued. | 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








A MATTER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO ALL WHO 
CULTIVATE THE SOLL WHERE HEAVY RAINS 
AND FRESHETS PREVAIL. 

After the tomato-book was all finished. I sub- 
mitted it to friend Day, and asked him to make 
an appendix of whatever he thought should be 
changed or enlarged upon. The result is some- 
thing that, my impression is, will be worth 
millions of dollars to the farming people of both 
north and south, and east and west. The fol- 
lowing is a brief letter from him, introducing 
the matter: 


SEPT. 15. 


when the plumb-bob hangs in the notch it is right. 
The leg that is one inch the shortest should be car- 
ried in front if you are going up hill; in the rear, if 
you are running the way the water is to go. This 
gives one inch fall to ten feet. We lay out a base- 
line about every 100 feet, on a hillside, then the 
rows can be filledin between. I will try to makea 
drawing. 

We always have a plow to make a light furrow, 
and follow right after the leveler, in laying out the 
base-lines. Sometimes it leads you contrary to your 
wishes, but it is always right. J. W. Day. 

Crystal Springs, Miss., Aug. 9. 


With the above came a diagram from which 
the engraver has been enabled to make the 
sketch below. 

You will observe from the picture that we 
have taken a piece of unusually rough country; 
in fact, the engraver has given us the summit 
of two quite sharp-topped hills. The hills are 
so steep, that, should we attempt to plow and 
enrich them for ordinary market-gardening, 
the heavy rains that occur in most parts of the 
United States at least occasionally, would wash 
all of our fine rich soil, and a great part of our 
fertility, clear down into the valleys, or off into 
the rivers; therefore we commence clear up to 
the summit, making open ditches. 

These are to take the water and carry it 
straight down hill. out of the way. Of course, 
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FRIEND DAY'S PLAN FOR TERRACING AND FURROWING THE HILLSIDES, TO PREVENT WASH 
AND GULLYING. 


On page 5 you say, in circling my land I give one 
foot in twenty. This is entirely too much fall, as it 
will cause the land to wash. Now, 1 consider this 
land-circling a great thing to lead off the water 
without washing the land, if it is done scientifically; 
and I will say one inch in ten feet is enough fall. 
Some use only one inch tosizteen feet fall. [herewith 
send you a diagram of a cheap leveler. It is simply 
a large compass made of three thin laths, about two 
inches wide by one inch thick. The two lower ends 
should stand just ten feet — and the tops nailed 
together. The cross-lath should be 15 inches from 
the ground, and a notch exactly in the middle, so 


the surplus open ditches come quite near each 
other toward the summit of the hill. As we go 
down into the lower ground, however, they get 
further and further apart; and, in fact, they 
may be half a mile apart if the lay of the land 
favors muking the base-line ditches as long as 
that. But these base-line ditches must all be 
worked around the hillside, or uneven ground, 
in such a way as to carry them almost at a 
dead level—not quite dead level, however, for 
they are to drop as much as one inch in twenty 
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feet, and not more than one inch in ten ae. 
This pitch, or fall, will let the water off each 
way into the surplus-ditches, the highest point 
being usually midway between the two surplus- 
ditches. Thus there will be a middle point in 
the base-line where the water goes each way. 
These base-line furrows are a hundred feet 
apart. After they are all graded and laid out, 
then we must make furrows for our tomatoes, 
peach-trees, or what other crop is raised, be- 
tween the base-lines, and parallel with them 
You will notice that this kind of work breaks 
up entirely the plan of straight furrows, unless 
the lay of the land should favor us to an un- 
usual extent. 

In order to do our cultivating in working the 
ground to advantage, we should endeavor to 
get rid of short crooks in the furrows. But it is 
much more important to get rid of the water 
than to have straight furrows for cultivating; 
and if the curves are large, there need not be 
any particular hindrance to the work. 

The additional diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2, will 
make the whole matter plain, without further 
explanation. 

Krom what I have seen of the washing and 
cutting and gullying in the South, especially in 
what they call the * red lands,” Iam sure that 
this plan as given above by friend Day is a 
matter of the greatest importance in many 
localities. It is almost impossible to work the 
greater part of the land up toa high state of 
fertility, for either fruit or vegetables, without 
making provision for the heavy rains and the 
surplus water; and even here in our State of 
Ohio I have been coming to the conclusion more 
and more, aS each season passes by, that we 
must have surplus-drains as well as under- 
drains. The —* market-gardener of Green 
Bay, Wis., Mr. J. M. Smith, has been for years 
working on ~ Tat this are except that, as his 
ground is so nearly level, it does not make such 
a showing as the plan we have given. 

Another thing in regard to this plan of terrac- 
ing orfurrowing: Every year that passes makes 
it more evident that, sooner or later, irrigation 
is going to be used by all who are engaged in 
high-pressure gardening. The market-garden- 
ers around Boston and New York do not think 
of risking their expensive crops without provi- 
sion being made for watering in times of drouth. 
Windmills with tanks, and steam-pumps, are 
on hand, to be brought into requisition when 
needed. Well, this plan of terracing fixes the 
ground exactly as you want it for irrigation. 
Carry the water to the highest point in the fur- 
rows, and let it flow each way, and the fall is 
exactly right. A neighbor of mine who raises 
blackberries on land that is not worth more 
than $50.00 or $75.00 per acre has drawn water 
in barrels for his blackberries during a time of 
drouth. and he says it paid big. He had berries 
when they were a failure elsewhere, and, of 
course, got big prices accordingly. Another 
man secured a tremendous crop of onions by 
watering them with a force-pump. He worked 
the pump while his wife directed a stream of 
water through a hose. Nobody else had any 
onions. and so he got over a dollar a bushel for 
his. Once fixing your ground, after the manner 
given in this article, lasts a lifetime. Even on 
lands where gullies are cut by very heavy rains, 
by a little careful watching, and prompt repair- 
ing where the water breaks over and goes di- 
rectly down hill, you are master of the situa- 
tion; and where the ground is brought up to its 
highest state of fertility by tilth and manure it 
is terribly expensive business to have it cut up 
and washed down into the streams. 

Please notice that. in this kind of terracing. 
little if any plowing or scraping is to be done. 
The level which friend Day has described is 
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simply walked around the hill, curving the fur- 
row so as to strike ground that is neither too 
high nor too low — that is, when you are laying 
base-lines about 100 feet apart. The ditches 
along these base-lines are to be kept carefully 
permanent, so the water runs in the furrow and 
does not break over and run straight down hill. 











OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 


For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came 
out of many that were possessed with them.—Acrts. 
8:7. 

Am I my brother's keeper ?—GEN., 4:9. 

This matter of unclean spirits, so often spo- 
ken of in the Bible, has for ages past attracted 
considerable attention; and I believe the gen- 
eral verdict is, that we have nothing of 
that kind now—that is, nothing just like what 
is described in the Scriptures. Perhaps the 
whole thing belongs to the age of demonology; 
but for all that. I can not help thinking that 
human beings nowadays are often possessed 
with something that might be appropriately 
‘alled an unclean spirit. By reading the fifth 
verse of the same chapter from which this text 
is taken, you will notice that it was through 
Christ’s name that these unclean spirits were 
banished; and, indeed, on one occasion we are 
told that the spirit that possessed a man talked 
back, as it were; for we read in Matt. 8:29, 

‘Behold they cried out, saying, What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art 
thou come hither to torment us before the 
time?” From this it seems as if the spirits 
themselves seemed to recognize that, where 
Jesus, the Son of God, was, they had no abid- 
ingplace. And this kind of unclean spirit that 
I have been thinking of seems to come under 
the same law. They can not exist in the same 
heart where the spirit of Christ has found an 
abidingplace. Let me now give you some of 
the evidences that we meet with in our day, to 
show that unclean spirits are among us. 

A few days ago an excursion passed over our 
grounds on its way to our little lake a few 
miles from here. I have before spoken of the 
piece of track that unites our two railroads, 
passing through our grounds; and 1am hap- 
py to tell you, that, during the past summer, no 
Sunday excursion has ever passed overit. The 
excursion I speak of, therefore, was on one of the 
week-days. The locomotive on one of the rail- 
roads drops the cars on our curve until another 
one can come from the other road to pick up 
the cars; therefore the excursionists stopped on 
the track close to our factory for several min- 
utes. Almost as soon as the cars stopped, some 
of the passengers began jumping off and look- 
ing about to see what was to be seen or to be 
found. Now, this is all right and proper. I 
like to see people who are traveling, wide- 
awake, and with eyes open, that they may take 
in all thatis to be seen. A party of young boys 
came up the walk toward where I was stand- 
ing. They opened the different doors and made 
inquiries for something, and seemed evidently 
disappointed. I finally walked toward one of 
them, to see if I could give them some assist- 
ance. He was a nice-looking boy, perhaps 
fourteen or fifteen years old. His fresh young 
face looked almost childish. and there was a 
sort of innocent look about it. although at the 
same time he had a little bit of swagger about 
his manner, probably put on because they were 
ona holiday; and I thought that, perhaps, at 
his age he was just beginning to feel that it 
was time he should act like a man and appear 
manly. His tirst question was something like 
this: 
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*Can’t we buy any cigars or tobacco around 
1ere ?” 

I replied, * No, my young friend, I do not be- 
lieve you can get any in this part of the town.” 

I was about to add something further; buta 
aay behind me interrupted me by saying, 
* Why, what a God-forsaken place this is, any- 
how!” 

I opened my mouth again to assure him that 
it was quite the contrary; but still another boy, 
alittle further behind, began such a string of 
oaths and curses in regard to Medina, this 
part of the town. our establishment. and the 
owner in particular, that, before I had a 
chance to collect my wits so as to make even a 
word of remonstrance, the bell rang. and they 
scampered back to grab hold of the moving 
cars, and off they went. The boys were soon 

one from sight, but not the memory of them. 

t haunts me still. and troubles me. The boys 
yrobably came from an adjoining county; 
yut they were Ohio boys. even if they do not 
belong to this county. Their ideas of enjoy- 
ment, even at their tender ages, seemed to 
include tobacco as the one thing especially 


needful. May be they do not use it e-ery 
day—at least, I hope they do not. Perhaps 
it was because they were off on an excur- 


sion away from home and parents that prompt- 
ed them to go ina whole crowd for tobacco. 
May be they do not swear ordinarily in the 


impolite way they did then; but yet I fear they 
d 


Oo. 

Yesterday was the last day of our Medina 
County fair. Iwas around through the grounds 
more than usual. I felt anxious to study 
humanity. I wanted to know about the boys 
who are brought up on our farms. Of course, 
you all know I feel an anxiety about our crops 
and our harvests: but I hope Iam telling you 
the truth when I say I feel a hundred times 
more anxious about another kind of crops and 
another sort of harvest. ‘ What shall the har- 
vest be?” Well, even on the fairgrounds my 
ears were pained, almost everywhere I went, 
by profanity. Nobody was angry, nor even 
vexed. They were just talking in a neighborly, 
sociable sortof way, and yet they could not talk 
over commonplace matters in a friendly, quiet 
way, without oaths and curses sprinkled in at 
times with fearful and alarming frequency. 
Dear friend, is this state of affairs true in your 
locality and in your neighborhood? Do boys 
and men swear so commonly that it seems as if 
it were a second nature? God forbid. I have 
been of late so much among young people who 
belong to the Endeavor Societygthat I had be- 
gun tothink that this low-lived barbarie age 
was passing away: but the two lexperiences [ 
have given you have given me a setback. 
What will be the result if a large portion of our 
boys grow up this way? Frequently the pro- 
fanity was coupled with obscenity. The two 
go together. Yes, and this is why it has seemed 
to me thatan unclean spirit was getting pos- 
session of our boys. I asked the question at one 
of our mission schools as to where these boys were 
brought up. I had been telling them the incident 
I first related. Somebody replied out of the audi- 
ence, that the boys were not brought up at all. 
Oh! yes, they were. They had a sort of bringing- 
up, and they are, toa certain extent. well in- 
formed. They:gotoschool and they read the 
papers; but somehow or other they do not get 
a glimpse of that pure and better spirit that 
would banish impure and unholy talk. The 
very spirit and the very influence that prompt- 
ed these boys to seek tobacco would prompt 


them to seek also intoxicating drinks. One is 
a stimulant. and so is the other. Tobacco 


paves the way for the stronger stimulant, and 
the two together make the boy brutal and un- 
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gentlemanly. They fit him and educate him to 
give loose rein to his worst passions when he 
gets old enough—yes, a great many times be- 
fore he gets old enough. If this kind of seed is 
being sown throughout our land, is it any won- 
der that we have anarchy? Is it any wonder 
that men pay ten dollars for a seat to see two 
men fight each other as a couple of dogs might 
fight? No, no! Dogs are never so low and 
brutal—I beg their pardon. How many men 
went from your neighborhood to New Orleans 
to see the recent prize-fight? If nobody went, 
how many men and boys—yes. women too— 
helped to spread the news that one man hac 
ounded the other into a‘ bloody heap”? It 
1as pained me to talk about it. Itis behind 
the times. I can hardiy conceive how it can 
be possible that, in these days of Y. M.C. A.’s 
and Christian Endeavor societies, such a scene 
can be enacted right here in our land of liberty. 
The papers tell us that. in our neighboring city 
of Cleveland. a ‘* seething mass of humanity” 
gathered together to get the first news from 
New Orleans, and that the excitement ran as 
high as it did during the war, when great issues 
were at Stake. I may be mistaken; but it 
seems to me that every man. woman. or child 
who makes an inquiry. who helps circulate re- 
ports, at least indirectly gives some sort of en- 
couragement to this very thing. People are 
curious abou: it, and anxious about it, and this 
helps tosell the papers. The railroad companies 
like to see it kept up. for it makes trade and 
traffic, and stirs up excitement. Is it not an 
unclean spirit that is at the bottom of it all? 
Of late I have been out in the world more 
than I used to be when I was first writing these 
neighborly papers. I am acquainted with more 
people than I used to be; yes, I have eagenis - 
tances—-perhaps I might say neighborly ac- 
quaintances—among almost all classes of peo- 
ple. A couple of burglars or housebreakers 
have been for some daysin our county jail. I 
have had so many neighborly talks with them 
that I began to consider them as almost per- 
sonal friends. They have told me of their 
lives. and of their spiritual experiences, and I 
still believe that they told me the truth, even if 
they did break out of jail since I last saw them, 
and commit more burglaries since then. Now. 
in getting acquainted with all sorts of people I 
know how a great part of humanity feel, and 
I know how they think. There are some 
very good friends of mine who use tobacco. 
They think I make too much fuss about it. 
Perhaps they would say that these boys I have 
described to you are not such very bad boys 
after all. I think some of them would tell me 
that. if I would keep track of them, I should 
tind the greater part of them would make tol- 
erably good men and law-abiding citizens. 
Well, boys do sometimes turn out better than 
we expect, and sometimes they turn out worse 
than we expect. I should like to submit the 
question to: any one—yes, I should like the 
opinion of those who do not accept the Bible as 
the word of God. and who do not see any thing 
so very bad about tobacco. or even strong 
drink. Let me present it to you. These boys 
stepped from a train into a new locality. They 
saw from the signs near or over our door that 
refreshments and fruits were for sale. As to- 
bacco is so often sold in such places they were 
not very much to blame for thinking that 
tobacco was sold here too. But now,comes the 
test of the gentleman. The boys soon discover- 
ed they were among a different class of people 
from what they were accustomed to. I am told 
that some of them, as they opened the doors, 
inquired for beer and whisky. They saw on the 
sign, B-E-E-S: and, being in; haste to make 


their purchases before the train started, they 
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read it B-E-E-R instead of ** Bees.’’ I suppose 
the B-E-E-R is more common to the eyes of 
travelers. How isit in your town, my friend ? 
Well, when they saw they had made a mistake, 
and that the whole lot of us were what they 
might call a“ puritanical” class, then, instead 
of submitting to the customs of the place where 
they happened to be landed, they commencing 
cursing the people right to their faces. Does 
tobacco make boys ungentlemanly, or is it the 
habit of swearing? One of our old pastors once 
made the remark, that infidelity is the most 
uneourteous and ungentlemanly thing the 
world has ever invented. ‘There are not many 
people in the world who advocate swearing. 
Skeptics, however, often say there is nothing 
particularly wrong aboutit. But after reason- 
ing with them some, however, I believe all 
have admitted that it is a very uncourteous 
and ungentlemanly thing. Where a crowd of 
people get to swearing, I think anybody of good 
sense and fairness must admititis bad. It is 
bad for boys to swear. Swearing almost in- 
variably accompanies drunkenness and crime. 
What prompts it. anyhow? A man who has 
no contro! over his temper, I believe almost 
always swears. It seems to be a sort of indica- 
tion that the man or boy is more or iess of a 
savage. He does not control himself, and does 
not try todo so. He does not scruple to let all 
the world know that he puts no restraint on his 
worst passions. It is prompted by an unclean 
spirit, even if you make the bestofit. If he 
has any self respect, or wishes the world to 
know that he has respect for himself, he cer- 
tainly should not swear. I have often wonder- 
ed, with the great amount of swearing we have 
in public places, that the morals of our country 
are as good as they are. When I hear so much 


of it I wonder that our jails and penitentiaries * 


are not filled to overflowing to such an extent 
that more than half of the guilty ones go free. 
There is a law against swearing, itis true; but 
public sentiment has not yet backed up this law 
to the extent that it is verv much enforced. 


We are told that, in olden time, the name of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God was a perfect anti- 
dote for all unclean spirits of — description; 
but we are also told that it was the only reme- 
dy, “ for there is none other name given under 
heaven,” ete. ; and it seems to be true now. 
When a boy can be made to realize that his 
heart is sinful, and that an unclean spirit lurks 
therein, then he is near salvation. People may 
break off from using tobacco; they may quit 
swearing; they may even promise themselves 
and promise their friends that they will give up 
the practice of repeating low-lived and filthy 
stories; they may sign the pledge; and I would 
by no means discourage any of these undertak- 
ings: but the unclean spirit can never be com- 
pletely cast out and banished for ever until that 

yure spirit of Christ finds a lodgingplace in the 
1eart—that spirit that said, ‘*‘ Love ye your en- 
emies, and do good to them that hate you.” 
Dear friend, do you not realize the contrast? 
Do you not long to be one among those who are 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness ? 
If so, then let me beg of vou to join a Christian 
band. You will not have to go far to do it. 
The church of Christ is found in every neigh- 
borhood. Scarcely one among the thousands of 
those whose eyes rest on these pages but can 
easily find a minister of the gospel inside of 
twenty-four hours. The little church in your lo- 
sality may be sadly run down, and the profess- 
ing Christians may be altogether a poor lot. If 
both of these things are true, then the need is 
tenfold greater that you should help to restore 
it. Oh! I beg of you to go and attend to it this 
minute. Drop this paper you are now reading; 
go and assure God’s ministering servant who 
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lives nearest you that you are ashamed of your- 
self, and that you will hang back no longer. 
Tell him you want to help in the work of ban- 
ishing uncleanness and impurity from the 
hearts of all men; study God’s holy word; ask 
him to help you build up that little chureh; 
kindle anew the heavenly flame in that run- 
down Sunday-school; wake up the members of 
that Endeavor society if they have gone to 
sleep. With the spirit of Christ in your heart, 
go to work among the boys in your own neigh- 
borhood. Discourage profanity, and show them 
that there is something better than tobacco 
when they start out to have a holiday or a good 
time; and when you go, remember that your 
old friend A. I. Root is praying that God’s Holy 
Spirit may go with you, and that you may be 
successful in holding aloft the banner of Christ 
Jesus; that you may be successful in driving 
out and keeping away the unclean spirits that 
have been and are now the sworn enemies of 
all that is good and pure and holy—the sworn 
enemies of the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world. 














NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A.1.ROOT. 








IN ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


It was raining, and after dark, when we took 
the train at Colton. bidding good-by to Califor- 
nia and the Pacific coast. I greatly longed to 
make all this trip by daylight, but it was im- 
possible. There is only one train a day over 
the Southern Pacific, and therefore it is out of 
the question to see a great part of the road by 
daylight unless you happen to pass it in going 
the other way. I especially wanted to see that 
new lake that has recently been formed by the 
overflow of the Colorado River. I asked the 
porter whether it was true that they were 
obliged to take up the track; but he said it was 
not. At one time they feared they would be 
obliged to do so; but efficient engineers suc- 
ceeded in giving directions so that the overflow 
has been at least partially stopped. The rail- 
way, however, runs close beside the great lake 
where formerly we had what they called the 
bed of the dried-up ocean. 

As soon as any thing was to be seen at all. 
Mrs. Root and I were pressing our faces close 
to the window of the sleeper. It was just get- 
ting daylight when we passed through Yuma, 
at the extreme southeastern corner of Califor- 
nia. This town has become celebrated because 
itis about the hottest place on earth—at least 
they give it that reputation. When the light 
enabled us to see plainly, we began studying 
with much curiosity the wonderful objects 
along the desert of Arizona. The queer cacti, 
taller than the telegraph poles, were objects of 
great interest. Every thing is odd and quaint 
and weird in Arizona. Its vegetation is unlike 
that in any other part of the world, and the 
mountains themselves make one think he is in 
fairyland instead of in the United States of 
America; and when the strange mirage puts in 
its appearance early in the morning, one might 
readily be excused for feeling that he was in an 
enchanted land in earnest. I am not ready just 
now, however, to speak of the mirage. It did 


“show up—at least, on that particular morning. 


At Gila Bend (this word is pronounced Heela) 
we encountered the first strange group of Indi- 
ans. As the train stopped, the crowd. gathered 
about a blind Indian boy who was playing ona 
fiddle. His instrument was a very rude one, 
wires supplying the place of strings to a con- 
siderable extent. Although his eyeballs seemed 
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incapable of any sort of sight. he put out his 
hand for a nickel very readily when it was 
extended to him. ss he began to gather in the 
coins, quite a crowd of Indian men and boys, 
and girls and women. gathered about him, the 
older women exhibiting specimens of their 
pottery. Many of them had babies in their 
arms, and seemed quite willing to have the 
assengers notice them and ask questions. 
lowever, they did not or would not talk. I 
tried in vain to find out what tribe they repre- 
sented.. They either did not know or would not 
tell. Somebody suggested the Kodak they had 
seen me using: but a bystander remarked that, 
the instant I showed it, every last Indian would 
vanish with a hustling. I thought, however, I 


could disarm their prejudice, and so I brought 
the instrument and begged permission of an 
Indian woman to take a picture of her baby. 
So long as the instrument was shut up in its 
case they paid but little attention to it; but 


THE BLIND FIDDLER AND HIS INDIAN FRIENDS WHEN THE KODAK 


SURPRISED THEM. 


when the lens was pointed toward them, con- 
sternation seized upon the whole group. They 
either beat a hasty retreat or covered their 
heads with their shawls; and when I tried to 
explain, I found they could make themselves 
understood pretty all, whether they could talk 
or not. The woman who had the baby said 
something that sounded like ‘*‘ No, no!” putting 
up her hand in protest, and shielding her baby 
with her shaw]. One of the passengers explain- 
ed that they have a superstitious belief in the 
“evil eye.” and this machine was the very 
thing embodied. Whoever it looked at was 
bewitched, or destined to meet. with misfortune 
of some kind. Not an Indian would face it; 
therefore I succeeded in breaking up the group 
ina twinkling. The blind fiddler, | See Hh the 
melee, put off with the rest. But he had been 
making too much money to give it up just yet, 
and so he rallied near the forward end of the 
train, and his friends gathered about him. I 
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confess I felt a little guilty about it, but I did 

slip up and catch a picture of a part of the 
roup before they knew what I was doing. 
Tere is the picture. 

You will notice that every one, except the 
little chap with the calico shirt (excepting the 
tiddler. of course), has either covered his head 
or turned his back. Some of the young squaws 
would be tolerably good-looking if they would 
keep their faces, and especially their noses, a 
little cleaner. Instead of covering themselves 
so as not to feel the chilly morning air of win- 
ter, they seemed to prefer getting out into the 
sunshine. Then if the sun is not warm enough, 
they stand (or, rather, sit) and wait for it to 
get warmer. If, in consequence of the chilly 
air, their nostrils become clogged, they do not 
take the trouble to blow their noses, but just 
let the accumulations run down their faces— 
“letting Nature have her own way,” as some of 
the bee-friends put it. Sometimes when it be- 
comes very obnoxious, the 
mother will take her fin- 
gers and give the child’s 
nose a squeeze. She does 
not wipe her fingers or 
nose with her apron or 
dress, as her more civiliz- 
ed sisters do, but she just 
lets itdry on. Please ex- 
cuse me. dear friends, for 
telling these unpleasant 
things ; but it serves to 
give you an idea of the 
habits and ways of the un- 
trained savage. Before I 
brought out the Kodak 
they seemed very pleasant 
and sociable among them- 
selves. A young man of 
eighteen or twenty sat on 
top of the picket fence, 
and leaned over so he 
came quite near a rather 
pretty-looking squaw;and 
right before the groups of 
passengers they carried 
on quite a little flirtation 
— that is, it seemed to me 
it might have been ** quite 
a little flirtation ” if both 
parties had only had de- 
cency enough to wipe their 
noses. y hand would 
almost instinctively keep 
going into rf nen with 
the view of loaning one 
of my soft silk handker- 
chiefs. Finally somebody 
brought up an old chief 
who was willing to have 
rovided I would pay him 
something for it. He shook hands, and seem- 
ed real glad to see me, and he conversed quite 
freely—that is, to the extent of his vocabulary, 
which seemed limited to a few broken common- 
place sentences. As he looked a little more 
respectable than the rest I naturally took him 
to be the chief of the tribe; and when I asked 
if I might take his picture (touching the Kodak) 
he assented with just as great affability and 
condescension. But he immediately put out 
his hand for the pay in advance. I gave him a 
dime, but he signified that that was hardly 
sufficient for such a distinguisned personage. 
He did not say “ Big Injun” in words, but his 
manner put it with great emphasis. Then I 

ave him another dime; but still he shook his 

ead. Then I threw in a nickel more to make 
it an even quarter. But when he found that 
that was the most I could be persuaded to give 
him he pulled his shaw] over his head and beat 


his picture taken 
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a hasty retreat like the rest, leaving me with 
my instrument for the passengers to laugh at. 

Their houses are of the rudest and most 
primitive description. Many of them can not 
be entered in a standing posture. Most of them 
are covered with weeds and then withclay. I 
intended to get a view of some of these Indian 
dwellings. The buildings you see above the 
heads of the people are some belonging to the 
railroad company. All the rest are rude huts 
without even a window, and many times noth- 
ing in the shape of a door but a piece of burlap 
or some old sack hung over the opening. At 
Maricopa Station, where we changed cars for 
Tempe, the condition of things is somewhat 
improved: but all the towns along here are 
mostly nothing but railway stations in the 
midst of the desert. So little attempt has been 
made at agriculture, that nothing like a decent 
home is to be seen, aside from the hotel and the 
station. Some attempts have been made in the 
way of agriculture and farming between Mari- 
copa and Tempe; yet, so far as I could see, the 
most of such ventures have been abandoned 
until we arrive at Tempe. Here we begin to 
see miles of irrigated and fertile fields covered 
with alfalfa and different kinds of grain. Of 
this I will tell you more in my next. 

















Funps received for India famine sufferers now 
amount to $21.00. 


WE are pleased to learn that Bro. Newman’s 
health is better. We hope that, with his les- 
sened responsibilities, his health will continue 
to improve. 


Tue Progressive Bee-keeper says that four 
horizontal wires on medium brood foundation 
for L. frames is a grand success in their apiary. 
Just our experience exactly, Bro. Quigley. 


REFERRING to the article in another column 
on honey analysis, Prof. Cook writes, after 
having seen a proof of our footnote, as follows; 

The expense is borne by our Agricultural College, 
Kentucky Experiment Station, and Department of 
Agriculture. Please add, that we are not through 
yet. We shall go clear to the bottom, so we shall 
positively know all the truth. We must analyze 
many more samples. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 12. 


‘* SUPER-CLEARERS”’ in England is the name 
used to designate what we call in this country 
**bee-escapes.”” Perhaps the former is the 
more accurate term; but then, bee-escapes are 
used not only for ridding bees from the supers, 
but also from buildings, when attached to win- 
dows or doors. Reports are now coming in to 
the British Bee Journal, showing that super- 
clearers are giving excellent results. 


REPORTS regarding Punic (or, rather, Tunisi- 
an) bees are now coming in quite freely through 
the bee-journals. Outside of the statements of 
those who breed them, with perhaps one and 
possibly two exceptions, the reports show that 
the new race is decidedly undesirable. While 
they are, in some cases, admitted to be good 
workers, there seems to be a general agreement 
that they are cross,and bad propolizers. In- 
deed. a correspondent in the American Bee 
Journal says, ‘* They are the worst bees I ever 
saw. 
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WE have just been informed that a certain 
commission house in the east refused to give 
full price for first-class white comb honey, sim- 
ply because the shipping-cases which contain- 
ed it were made of cream-colored basswood in- 
stead of white. This is decidedly preposterous 
and unjust. It looks as if the house were try- 
ing to beat the bee-keeper out of his just dues. 

THE American Bee Journal has just ineor- 
porated in its columns a new department, called 
“In the Suny South.” Itis to be conducted 
by Mrs. Jennie Atchley, of Floyd, Tex., a well- 
known writer and queen-breeder. The first in- 
stallment, beginning with the Sept. Ist number, 
is good, and no doubt will maintain its initial 
standard of excellence. It’s a good scheme, 
Bro. York, especially for the far-south readers. 





WE call special attention to the leading arti- 
cle, by Prof. Cook, in this issue, on honey adul- 
teration and its analyses. It gives us strong 
hope that we may be able to ferret out and lo- 
cate honey adulterations, punish the guilty 
parties. and thus at last put an end to a prac- 
tice that, we fear, is getting to be too common. 
The fact is, the mixers have been hiding behind 
tne impression that glucose could not be detected 
by analysis or taste; but it looks now asif they 
could do so no more. 


HERE is another of the many evidences of the 
good work of the Bee-keepers’ Union. We ex- 
tract the following from the latest issue of the 
American Bee Journal: 

John Foulkes, near Dubuque, Iowa, sued his two 
neighbors who kept bees, demanding temporary in- 
junctions, compelling the owners to remove the 
bees. As they were members of the Union, the Gen- 
eral Manager took charge of the case. The result is, 
that Judge Lenehan refused to grant the injunc- 
tion, because it would “interfere with a business 
which the courts recognize as legal.” 


A NEW OR OLD BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 

A NEW bee-keepers’ union, or the old one with 
a modified constitution, is a proper topic for dis- 
cussion. It is opened by General Manager 
Newman, in another column. We talked with 
a number of bee-keepers at Detroit, and the 
impression seemed to be that the old union 
should not be meddled with. On the other 
hand, it is urged that the old union is in splen- 
did working order, and can, with a very slight 
modification of the constitution, be made to 
prosecute adulterators. It seems to us it would 
»% more economical to have one union, the 
oftice of which should be to defend bee-keepers 
from unjust persecution on the part of ignorant 
neighbors, and at the same time help them 
prosecute and put down adulteration. General 
Manager Newman should be retained, but 
he should have competent assistance. 


GOLDEN-YELLOW OR GENTLE BEES. 

Ouk golden-yellow bees are not proving to be 
as gentle as our leather-colored stock from im- 
ported mothers. As there seemed to be a rage 
this season for yellow bees we began producing 
them. We are now getting complaints that the 
temper of the bees is not of the good quality of 
the queens we sent out a year or so ago; and 
yet if we send out those same queens again, we 
shall be, as we have been in the past, roundly 
abused because the queens themselves are not 
golden yellow. Which horn of the dilemma 
shall we take? If our advice is asked we rec- 
ommend bees that are gentle and good workers, 
without reference to the golden yellow. We 
can produce one kind of bees just as well as 
any other, and are willing to supply to the 
trade what it calls for; and that is a what 
every queen-breeder is willing and able to do. 








—~ 
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SA SUGGESTION TO QUEEN-BREEDERS. 
THREE and five banded queens are now bein 
advertised quite oxtenaively, both being listed 
at the same price. The probabilities are that 
the so-called five-banded queens, if untested, 
will show in their workers three and not more 
than four bands—the five-banded bee being the 
exception. Is it not a misnomer to call queens 
three and five banded? Itis not the queens, 
but the bees. they produce, that are supposed to 
bear the three and five bands. The reason we 
speak of it is because we have one quite serious 
complaint from a customer who had sent fora 
five-banded queen from one of our advertisers, 
and received a queen that was not banded at 
all. We tried to explain the matter to him, 
saying that the name applied, not to the queen, 
but to the bees. But the customer would not 
be satisfied, and blamed us for accepting adver- 

tisements that do not read as they mean. 


THE DETROIT EXPOSITION, AND OUR [OPINION 
OFOTHE HONEY J{DISPLAY. 


In our bicycle tour we did not go very far 
into the heart of Michigan—that is, no further 
than Detroit. We there had the pleasure of 
meeting a number of prominent bee-keepers— 
W. Z. Hutchinson, of the Review; M. H. Hunt, 
of Bell Branch, near Detroit; H. D. Cutting, of 
Clinton. Superintendent of the Honey Depart- 
ment; J. H. Larrabee, of Lansing; the Boyden 
Bros., J. H. and A. L., of Saline, Mich.: and 
last, but not least, Dr. A. B. Mason, of Auburn- 
dale, O., who followed us the next day after our 
arrival. We believe we have often said that 
the best thing about conventions, for us, is the 
“ between-session ’” feature, when there is an 
opportunity for visiting with bee-keepers face 
to face. This was one of the pleasures we had 
at the exposition, around the honey department. 

The honey exhibits were something unusually 
fine. That of M. H. Hunt was not only exten- 
sive but unique. It would be oy | impossible 
to give any adequate description of this or the 
other exhibits. The novel feature of Mr. 
Hunt’s display was a booth, set off with sheets 
of beautiful foundation, cakes of wax, and cases 
of honey. The booth proper covered a floor 
space of 8x32 feet, and was 14 feet high at the 
archway. and the entire exhibit comprised the 
length of 64 feet. The floor of the booth was 
nicely carpeted, and there were such things as 
a lounge, easy-chairs, and other conveniences 
of the home. After our bicycle-tour of some 75 
milesin the last few hours, the aforesaid lounge 
was highly acceptable. We were covered with 
dust, and our knickerbockers were torn quite 
badly as the result of a fracas with a dog. Mr. 
Hunt kindly dusted us off, and, later in the 
day, showed himself to be quite an adept with 
the needle and thread—articles which brother 
Hutchinson kindly furnished. Our suit was of 
a dark blue, and the thread white; but Mr. 
Hunt skillfully concealed the white stitches. 

The honey exhibits of Mr. Hutchinson and of 
the Boyden Bros. were also beautiful and unique 
in their way: and Mr. Larrabee, the judge, had 
a hard task before him—one which we did not 
envy him at all. There were but few exhibits 
at the exposition that excelled in beauty of de- 
sign, and in size, the exhibits of honey, as a 
whole; and the educational effect must be 
tremendous in the State of Michigan. Itisa 
pity that other States asa rule do not do as 
well. 

There, now, we have given the first and the 
last part of our bicycle-tour. We were afraid 
that, if we omitted to tell of the Detroit exposi- 
tion, the matter might become a little too stale 
for our next issue. 
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NEW KIND OF BATTERY FOR IMBEDDING WIRES; 
DESCRIPTION BY RICHARD M. LEWIS. 

SoME time ago we received a short letter and 
a drawing, descriptive of a new kind of battery 
for imbedding wires into foundation. As its 
form seemed to be simple, and cost of main- 
tenance small, we wrote to the writer, asking 
for a descriptive article for GLEANINGS, at the 
Same time furnishing a print of an engraving 
we had made. The following is his reply: 

Mr. Root:—Your letter of the second inst. was 
duly received. The engraving of the battery is 
excellent. This battery is adapted either for open 
or closed circuit work, and will not require replen- 
ishing for several months, as there is no action 
except when the current is turned on. It has been 
used successfully in electro-plating and electric 
lighting on a small scale. The cell, or jar, being 
made of cast iron, serves as one of the plates of the 
battery. It is much heavier than the glass cell, 
which is compensated for by its non-liability to 
breakage. 

Referring to the cut, I calculated to have the 
parts come in numerical order, but notice that No. 
7 has been omitted, therefore I will apply No. 7 to 
the iron jar. No.1 is a saturated solution of caustic 
potash, nearly filling the jar, and completely cover- 
ing No. 2. No.2 is the zinc element, formed’ of a 
plate bent spirally. No.3 isa small tube of hard 
rubber, or a goose-quill would answer, for vent for 
accumulating gases. No.4 is a cork, preferably of 
rubber. An ordinary cork will answer, but the 
acids are likely to eat it away in time. No. 7 is the 
iron jar (but not numbered in cut). No. 6 is a brass 
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rod resting on the zine element (No. 2), acting as a 
conductor. Parts not numbered are the lug shown 
on jar, with thumbscrew inserted, and is a eon- 
ductor from the iron element. In the bottom of 
the jar is a thin layer of black oxide of copper, No. 
5. I think this takes in all the parts. 

Now in regard to this being a constant battery, 
as youterm it. Of course, it will lose its strength 
to some extent with very hard usage; that is to say, 
by using it toits full capacity: but it will reeuper- 
ate its strength by giving it a rest. In regard to 
the cost of maintenance as compared with the 
bichromate battery, I will say that, after once 
charging, it will not require replenishing for sev- 
eral months, with ordinary usage. A battery of 
this description, made on a large scale, say nine to 
ten inches in diameter, will yield a current of 8 
amperes, While the smaller one, same as cut, yields 
two. The E. M. F. is one volt. It is not necessary 
to amalgamate the zines in this class of battery. 

It is my opinion, that this battery will answer the 
purpose of the bee-keeper for imbedding wires, and 
be much handier and more cleanly than the plung- 
ing battery, as it is not necessary to remove the 
zine from the solution each time after using it, and 
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it does not require replenishing as often, nor is it so 
liable to breakage. Unlike the bichromate battery, 
this can be shipped complete; in fact, it can be 
shipped set up ready for use, with the exception of 
saturating the —. It may cost a trifle more in 
the start, which, as before stated, is compensated 
for by its longer life, cleanliness, and less liability 
to breakage. 

By the way, have you ever tried using a spark 
coil? If you have any trouble in getting the wire 
hot enough, I think this would help you out. Had 
I not been so very busy for the past two or three 
months I should have tested the relative merits of 
the two batteries, and also of the spark coil in the 
wire-imbedding question. Our wires have all been 
imbedded with a putty-knife. 

Omaha, Neb., Aug. 10. RICHARD M. LEwIis. 

[It is too late this season to use any battery 
for imbedding wires into foundation; but we 
hope to test this another year, and will then 
report on the result. One great trouble with 
the bichromate-potash batteries is, that the 
solution gives out—that is, it seems to lose its 
strength in a very short time, and must there- 
fore be renewed. If there should be a call for 
such a battery, we can make the necessary ar- 
rangements to supply them. } 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 

We call the attention of our customers to the 
fact that, on such goods as you find on pages 10 to 
30 of our price list that you buy for next season’s 
use between now and Dee. 1,a discount of 5 per 
cent may be deducted. This applies to goods of our 
manufacture only, which are found between pages 
mentioned. 


DAMAGED BOOKS BELOW COST. 

Owing to a leak in the water-tank in the tower 
above our vault, the walls became damp, and a few 
copies of our paper-bound edition of the Christian's 
Secret of a Happy Life are a little soiled by mold. 
We offer them by mail postpaid for 15 cts. each; or 
by express or freight with other goods, singly or in 
quantities, at 10 cts. each; regular price, 25 cts. 

LAWN-MOWERS. 

A month ago we offered lawn-mowers at reduced 
prices, to work down our stock rather than carry it 
over to another season. A good many have taken 
advantage of the offer; and one size, the 18-inch 
Globe, are all gone We still have plenty of the 10 
and 12 inch, and two each of 14 and 16 inch. The 
prices we offered then are as follows: 


10-inch Young America......... ....88.00 
12-inch 2 ee ae ee eer ... 3.50 
ee EP | 
12-inch - sigan Sich Se echiane dare a 4.00 
I4inch “ A ee ee ee 
16-inch as ‘ abe kala 


Above prices are very nearly cost, and available 
as long as the stock lasts. 


STANLEY HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

Last spring we acquired the right to make these 
machines, and at the same time we bought what 
stock Mr. Newcomb had on hand. We have offered 
these at 25 per cent off the regular prices, in the 
hope of working them off to give us a chance to 
make some ourselves. Quite a few have been sold, 
but we still have five or six two-frame machines, 
and ten or twelve four-frame, with crank directly 
on the shaft, and no gear. The prices at which 
these have sold was #12.00 for the two-frame and 
$20.00 for the four-frame; $8.00 extra for the hori- 
zontal gear. We are still desirous of closing out 
this stock; and as a further inducement we will sell 
the two-frame for #%8.00, and the four-frame for 
$12.00—almost half price. We will put on our bevel 
gear, 3 to 1, for $3.00 each extra. If anybody is in 
want of one of these machines he will never have a 
better chance to buy one cheap. We bought them 
low, and can afford to sell them as above rather 
than to keep them over till another season. Re- 
member, this price lasts only as long as the old 
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stock lasts; for when we have to make them new 
we must charge full list price. 
SQUARE CANS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I believe bee-keepers generally are learning more 
and more the advantage of putting up extracted 
honey for shipment in these square cans. Honey 
in square cans handles much more satisfactorily 
than in any other package, according to our expe- 
rience. Weare prepared to furnish you the square 
cans, f.o. b. at Conneaut, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., or 
from here, at the following prices: 

Two five gal. cans, boxed with 1%-inch screws, 
each, 75c; 10, $7.00; 100, $65.00. 

Two five-gal. cans, boxed with 14 and 4 in. screws, 
each, 85c; 10, $8.00; 100, $75.00. 

One five-gal. can, boxed with 1-inch screws, 
rach, 45c; 10, $4.20; 100, $40.00. 

One five-gal. can, boxed with 14% and 4 inch screws, 
each, ile; 10, $4.70; 100, $45.00. 

Ten one-gal. cans, boxed with screws, each, $1.50; 
10, $14.00; 100, $130.00. 

One hundred one-gal. cans in one box, $12.00. 


NEW HONEY-JARS. 


We have added to our 
stock of glass jars for ex- 
tracted honey the one 
shown adjoining. It is 
straight up and down, with 
a tin screw top, with open- 
ing in the top nearly the 
full size of jar, making it 
easy to take out candied 
honey. The top edge is 
ground so that they can be 
sealed with a rubber band 
if desired. There are six 
sizes made, but we keep 
only two—No. 200, holding 
1lb. of honey, as shown, 
and No. 500, same diameter, 
twice as long, holding 2 Ibs. 
Prices, without rubber 
rings, will be as follows: 
No. 200, holding 1-lb., 7e 
each; 60c for 10; $7.00 per 
bbl. of 12 doz. No. 500, holding 2 lbs., 12c each; $1.00 
for 10; $6.50 per bbl. of 7 doz. 








PRICE LIST OF JONES LITHOGRAPH LABELS. 
25 per cent reduction for 60 days from the follow- 
ing: 





| Size in | Price, Postage Print’g Add’s 








Name of Label. Inches. 100 1000 100 | 1000 1000/500 250! 100 
5-lb. Jones Lithogr’h. 64% x 14 1 009.50 .12 1.20 |1.00 75 50 30 
2% ditto 34% x 14 60550 6 52 |1.00 75 50 30 
1 ditto light. 44x 9% «.5 OO .4 35 (100 75 50 30 
1 ditto darker. 44x 9% 00 4 35 (1.00 75 50 30 
bg ditto 2x 8k 52.00 3 28 9 75 50 30 

4 ditto. 2 x ik 200; 3 25) 9 75 BO 30 
ie ditto 4x 5K 00 .2 18 9 75 5O 30 
E ditto. 2% x 16 6 4 56 

F ditto. 2% x 16 4 26 

G ditto 2% x 13% 5 4201.00 75 50 30 
H ditto 2% x 13% 5 42 

I ditto 31g x 14 5 6 .52 1.00 75 50 30 
J ditto 2% x 16 6.5 6 £2 

Abbott Oval Lith’ph. 24 x 25% .30 2.00 


In order to work down our stock of these labels 
we offer a reduction of 25 per cent from above 
prices for the next 60 days, or as long as stock lasts. 
We have the largest stock of the 1-lb. light and dark, 
and they are a very good size for tin pails of almost 
any size. 

Those of you who have never seen these labels 
can form little idea how handsome they are; and 
that you may see them without much expense we 
will se up a sample package of Lof each kind, with 
one dozen of the last named, and mail postpaid for 
ten cents. Eight of the above may be divided into 2 
and 8 labels each, so that you can get asmall lot 
(over 30) of handsome lithograph labels, no two 
alike, for only ten cents. These sample packages 
would be, very good for labeling a small fair 
exhibit. They would at least add variety. We 
can not, of course, print your name and address on 
the sample package or any number less than 100, 
and those opposite which we give no price for 
printing, have no blank place for such printing, 
and hence can not be printed. All the above are 
unguinmed. You can not get lithograph or many- 
colored labels on gummed paper. 
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ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

We don't propose to be behind in the race to fur- 
nish the best section honey-boxes at the lowest 
cost. We are at work on machines by which we 
hope to not Only reduce the cost of manufacturing 
but also to make them all exactly uniform, We 
have been studying on this for some time, and will 
reserve further mention till we attain its full real- 
ization. In the meantime we have toward two mil- 
lions of sections of different widths and grades on 
hand; and in order to work down this stock we will 
make special low prices on application. The most 
of these sections are unsurpassed ip color and work- 
manship. We have the largest stock of 7-to-foot 
and 1%-ineh, on which we will make extra induce- 
ments. We have also a large supply of 1} and 1% 
cream, which we will sell at or below cost. Write 
for terms before placing any contract. 


MARKET-GARDENING FOR THE {MIDDLE OFOSEPTEM- 
BER. 

Now is the time to put out spinach for fall, win- 
ter, and spring use. We want to have it get just as 
large as possible before winter sets in, and not 
shoot up to seed. As we do not know what the 
weather will be, I would recommend two sowings 
say one the 15th and another ten or fifteen days 
later. If you expect to make any money on spin- 
ach, you want your ground exceedingly rich, and 
rich away down deep; then you will get leaves as 
large as small cabbage-leaves. In this way we get 
spinach that sold for 15 cts per lb. two years ago, 
in the month of November. his is also the time 
to sow cabbage-seed to get plants for wintering 
over in cold-frames; but for the reason given 
above I think you had better also make two sowings 
of the cabbage-seed. And this is just the time, also, 
for planting winter onions, if you have ground just 
cleared off that can be spared for them. 

We are pleased to tell our friends that we have 
finally obtained the American Pear! onion-sets—at 
least, we have just received one barrel of them. 
Price 25 cts. per quart; $1.75 per peck; %6.00 per 
bushel. It wanted by mail, add 10 ets. per quart 
extra. The seed is not yet received, but I do not be- 
lieve it will pay anybody to sow the seed in the fall. 

I believe there is no Jersey Wakefield cabbage- 
plant in the world that surpasses our strain, raised 
by H. A. March. Price 20 cts. per oz.; $2.50 per Ib. 
If wanted by mail, add at the rate of 9 cts. per lb. 
for postage. Weare testing all the different vari- 
eties of spinach, and at present we give the prefer- 
ence to the Bloomsdale Extra Curled. Oz., 5 cts.; 
Ib., 25 cts.; 5 lbs., $1.00. 
above for postage. If you have a market for let- 
tuce during Thanksgiving and Christmas, now is the 
time to be working atit. You will have to have 
glass, however, to grow it in the open ground fit for 
Christmas. Nothing that I know of equals the 
Grand Rapids for this purpose. Price, 02., 20 cts.; 
lb., $2.25. Perhaps I may say we have tried planting 
sets of other kinds of onions, in September, but 
have had no success worth mentioning with any 
thing but the American Pearl. Of course, the 
Egyptian winter onion-sets always succeed every- 
where. Of these latter we have quite a stock on 
hand, on which we will make the following low 
prices for immediate orders: 10 cts. per quart; 65 
cts. per peck; $2.°5 per bushel. If wanted by mail, 
add 10 cts. per quart for postage. 

Strawberry-plants, we are sending out both by 
mail and express every day. We judge from this 
that our friends succeed as we doin planting them 
outin September Have your ground rich; fill the 
hole, where you put the plant, with water, at the 
time of planting, then pull some dry earth around 
the plant to prevent the soil from baking, and we 
think you will have no trouble in getting them to 
grow so us to stand the winter. For prices, see 
page 632 of our issue for August 15. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, 70c each; 3 for%$1.75; 6 or more. 50c 
each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. l4tfdb 
D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 











AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfd 
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If wanted by mail, add as | 


SEPT. 15. 


A few fine queens of 5 
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banded variety, 756 cents 


QUEENS 8 ee 


J. F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., Ohio. 








ALL who wish my Restrictor books should address 
C. W. Dayton, Berthoud, Col., and not Clinton, 
Wis. The first edition is all gone, but I will print 
another edition as soon as the honey harvest is over, 
and mail one to all appplicants. 
C. W. DAYTON, Berthoud, Larimer Co., Colo. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


80 FERRETS, and a fine 
lot of Scoteh Collie 
vice Pu 





s for sale. Price list free. 

Address N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co., 

18tfdb Ohio. 


Harvest 
Excursions 


—WILL 





BE RUN ON 


Sept. 27th and Oet. 25th, 


TO THE— 


Pecos Valley 


The Fruit Belt of News Mexico. 


Tickets may be bought at any important railway 
station, in the Northern or Eastern States, to 


EDDY, NEW MEXICO, 


and return—good twenty days—at 
One Fare for the Round Trip. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to see the richest 
and most fertile valley, and the most complete 
and elaborate system of Irrigating Canals in the 
United States. For particulars, address 


G.O. SHIELDS, Eddy, New: Mexico 


Please mention this paper. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they wish to dispose of. we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
enough in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to these who can not afford higher-priced ones. 

















I have 10 hybrid queens t year old, wings clipped, 
good prolific ones, 25 cts. each, or 10 for $2.00. A few 
mismated Italians, 30 ets. each, or four for $1.00. 
All good prolific queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

JOSEPH BRINICH, Denison, Westm’d Co., Pa. 


Young hybrids and mismated Italians at 15 and 25 
cts. each '.G. Fenn, Washington, Conn. 


I have some hybrid queens of this year’s raising 
for sale, at 25 cts. each. ; 18-19d 
J.H. JOHNSON, Middaghs, Northam'‘n Co., Pa. 


Hybrid and mismated Italian queens, 20 cts. each. 
W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 


We are now requeening one of our out-apiaries 


| and will have a few mismated queens to sell at 25c 


b |! 


each. LEININGER Bros., Fort Jennings, O. 


A few black and hybrid queens at lic. aad 
Root Bros., Reeds’ Corners, N. Y. 





 _ nee 
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5 Per Gent Discount 
On All Goods 


Listed from pages 10 to 30 of our price list, which are ordered between now and Dee. Ist, for 
next season’s use. This does not apply to goods on other pages, except those mentioned. 


A special reduction of 20 eents on each two-story chaff hive, ordered 





for a limited time. The quantity and early-order discounts to apply also. Special prices quoted 
on sections in lots of 2000 and upward. Name the quantity and size when you write. We guar- 
antee as good a quality for the price as you can obtain anywhere. Dealers should not fail to 


write us before making contracts for another season’s supply. We offer special inducements. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Galvanized-Wire Poultry-Netting and Fencing. 
The Best Made at the Lowest Price. 


We handle only the G. & B. brand, which we consider the best made, as it is made of wire fully up to 
gauge, and has three-strand twisted-wire selvage. while other makes have only two. We have secured a 
carload from the factory, at a special low price, which we are able to sell lower than you can buy it any- 
where else of equal quality, and lower 
than we have ever sold it before, though 
we have been getting more for it the past 
two years than we didin 1890. This car- 
load that we have purchased is all 2-inch 
No. 19 netting, the size generally used for 
poultry. It was made nearly a year ago, 
and has lost some of the bright luster of 
fresh new goods; and it was for this reason 
alone that we bought it lower and are able 
to sell it cheaper. It is guaranteed equal 
in every respect to fresh new goods of the 
best quality, except in luster, which prac- 
tically is of no account, because the 
brightest netting becomes dull in a few 
weeks after being put up. We have in 
stock all widths from 12 inches up to 60, 
which we can furnish at the following 
prices. All shipments must be made from 
here. Wecan not ship from New York or 
Chicago at these prices; but as we are able 
to secure through rates to almost all 
points from here, the freight will be little 
if any more than if shipped from either city. %+inch staples for below, 20c per lb.; 5lbs. or over, 16c per Ib. 

Rolls 150 ft. long. Lroll. 5rolls. 10 rolls. Rolls 150 ft. long. lroil. 5rolls. 10rolls. 
2in. No. 19, 12 inches wide, $1 00 $4 50 $875 in. No. 19, 3 inches wide, $290 $13 50 $26 00 

oe oe 18 “ oe 42 + 





1 50 5 75 12 60 ay 3 40 16 00 31 00 
me ni 24 i 2 00 9 00 17 50 2 - 48 +f 3 75 17 50 34 00 
- - 30 . 2 5U 12 00 23 00 = oe 60 = ~ 2 23 00 44 00 


The lot includes over 600 rolls, most of Which are 48 inches wide, the usual size used. This price will 
last only as long as the stock lasts. You will do well, therefore to order early. The above prices are less 
than the wholesale quotations to-day on netting not one whit better, if as good. If you want other sizes, 
or shipment from New York or Chicago, write for our special 20-page netting catalogue, mailed on appli- 


cation. A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
Reduction in Price of Chaff Hives. 


Thg hive shown in adjoining cut has been a most successful one with a great many 
bee-keepers through Ohio, Indiana. Illinois, Iowa, New York, Pennsylvania, and even as 
far north as Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, We have wintered bees success- 
fully in them for the past 12 winters, and still use them because they are still good. 
While we would rather handle bees in the new Dovetailed chaff hives, and think they 
will winter as safely in them, yet the old chaff hives are too good to discard, and there 
are many bee-keepers who still prefer them to any hive made. As we have an overstock 
of them, we propose, in order to reduce this stock, to make a reduction of 20 cts. on a hive 
for a limited time only. A box of 5 hives in the flat, without furniture, is listed at $7.00; 
with above reduction, the price will be $6.00. The same quantity discounts will apply as 
well as the early-order discount of 5 per cent. From the prices of complete hives, page 24 of our conkienen, 
deduct 20 cts. on each hive. As soon as our stock is reduced enough to warrant. this reduction will be 
withdrawn, so we advise you to take early advantage of it ifin want of any of these hives. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Bishop’s Oscillating Road-Wagon. Pat¢ March 24, 1891. 


Most Durable and Easiest Body hangs 3 inches lower 


Riding Wagon on the than on any other gear. 
sates: Prices, $40, $45, & $50. 
: [Sele ; With white chapel body and 
An oscillating fifth wheel per- a" top, $10 and $20 extra. 
mits the wheels to pass over an CF re | A. B. BISHOP 
obstruction 15 inches high with- ON a 4 
out changing the level of the 89 Euclid Ave., 
body. Cleveland, O. 
Write for catalogue. Agents wanted. 16tfdb 


Foundation Reduced 3 cts. Per Pound. 


SECTIONS I sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. Bingham Smokers at cost. Send for Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Bra nch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong, well made in every respect. light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the ean. Frank McNay, of Mauston, 
Wis., a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 7 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 

== Cowan as soon as possible. 

It is indorsed also by J. F. McIntyre, an extensive ex- 

= tracted honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
= Dr. C.C. Miller, and others 


Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, Ox10. 


























A Grand Success. 
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SOME CHOICE BOOKS WHICH OUCHT TO 
BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


We do not, as arule, take much stock in book- 
agents; but very often some of our best books are 
sold only through agents. Wehave so much confi- 
dence in the sterling worth of the following books 
in every household, that we do not hesitate to say 
that you would be doing your neighbors a real kine - 
ness in showing them si imples sand persuading them 
to buy and read one or more. There isn't one on the 
list, unless it be the last one, that the children will 
not be delighted with, and they could have no bet- 
ter books to read and amuse themselves with than 
just such as these. By observing the condensed 
price list below, you will see that, even though you 
get no more than our price for a single book, with 
postage added, if you se qi several you will save mar- 
gin enough to pay you for your trouble. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED. The following, 
written a year azo, describes this work so well we 
reproduce it here: A few Sundays ago I took a no- 
tion to read the Pilgrim’s Progress over again. I got 


it down and tried to see how many of the references | 


to Bible texts I could repeat from the knowledge of 
the Bible I have gained since I read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress when I was a child. IT was very much pleas- 
ed to find out, with « Bible right at hand, that Ieould 
repeat most of them—at least in substance, The 
book I was using had perhaps half a doze a illustra- 
tions init. [finally said aloud to my wife, ‘Oh, I do 
wish that somebody would give us a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress full of pictures from beginning to end! T want 
a nice large book that would be full of attraction to 
every ¢ hild, and with pictures of such «a nature that 
they would encourage wholesome truth and Bible 
precepts, even to those who can’t read.” Well, now, 
it is a little fuuny, that, almost the very next day, 
the book I had been longing for was put into my 
hands. Itis from the ¢ eurien Foster Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, where the Story of the Bible comes 
from. The book is 9% inches long, 7¥ wide, and 1% 
thick. It has 425 pages and 175 illustrations. Ever 
s0 many, to Whom I have shown it, pronounce it a 
$2.00 or a $2.50 book; but by buying a very large 
number of them at atime we can sell them to you 
for only 75 cents. The book is so heavy, however, 
that it can not be sent by mail for less than 20 cents, 
making 95 cents by mail postpaid. The covers are 
most beautifully embellished in scarlet and gold, 
and many of the pictures are worth to me alone the 
price of the book. Among them I would mention 
Christian and Pliable in the Slough of Despond; Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman; Giant Despair, etc. But the 
sweetest and best of them all to me is Prudence 
talking to the boys. A single glance at the book by 
anybody, when you mention the insignificant price 
for so beautiful a volume, will make him hold up 
his hands in astonishment. We send a book as a 
premium for three subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
send us $1.75 and we will send you GLEANINGS for a 
year, and the book postpaid. If you want something 
extra nice for a present, We can send you one with 
gilt edges for 25 cents more. 
TEE. STORY OF THE BIBLE. This wonderful book is 
2 the production of Rev. Charles 
Foste r, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased. It is the whole Bi- 
ble reproduced in simple lan- 
guage, making a book of 700 
pages, illustrated with 274 
engravings. It is so plainly 
and pleasantly written thit 
people, as well as 
children, will hardly want 
to lay it down. In the hard 
passages in the Bible, dit- 
ficult to understand, it makes a commentary that 
will be thankfully received by some others besides 
children. Indeed, it has proven so simple, reliable, 
and helpful, that it) has been reprinted in many 
foreign lunguages. Over 400,000 volumes have been 
sold since it was first issued. It is a well-made book, 
printed on fine paper. Regular agent’s price is $1.50. 
Our price is $1.00; 15 cents extra if sent by mail, « 
given free for 2 new names and one renewal, with 
$3.00, and lic extra to pay postage. 


STORY OF BIBLE ANIMALS. This is 


sume size and style as Story of the Bible 


another: book, 
704 pages, 


30. illustrations. 


It isa description of the habits 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, with explanation of passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 
them; by J. G. Wood, author of “Illustrated Natu- 
ral History.” If you are interested in natural history 
you will be delighted with this work. Children 
should read it to arouse their interest, and make 
them more familiar with the Book of books, by be- 
coming more ye with its animals. Re gular 
agent's price, $1.50. Our price is $1.00. By mail, 
cents extra, or given free for two new subse Healbes 
and your own renewal, with $3.00, and 15 cts. 

FABLES AND ALLEGORIES; or, New Lights on Old 
Paths. This is a most magnificent book by Chas. 
Foster, the author of the Story of the Bible. It 
measures 8 by 9% inches, by 15% inches thick, and 
weighs 4lbs. It is printed on very heavy toned pa- 
per, With heavy gilt edges; is bound in light-blue 
cloth, embossed in black and gold; contains 512 pages 
and3l2 original illustrations. gprs subject-matter is 
a series of fables and allegories, each giving a most 
wholesome moral lesson that very few of us, old or 
young, do not need. This book would be an orna- 
ment on the center-table in any home; and if read 
and pondered, and its lessons put into practice, 
muny hearts would become more lovely, and many 
homes more pleasant and beautiful. The lessons 
taught are made much more pungent by the pic- 
tures accompanying, as in many cases the story is 
more than half told in the pictures. So large and 
nice-looking a book is rarely sold by agents for less 
than $4.00. Our price is $1.50. By mail, 32 ets. extra, 
or given for 6 subscriptions, with $6.00, and 32 ets. to 
pay postage, if sent by mail. 

BIBLE PICTURES, and What They Teach Us. Thisis 
avery handsome book by the same author, Charles 
Foster. It contains 815 large illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments, with brief descriptions. 
It contains 282 pages, 8x10, with embossed cloth cov- 
er, title in gilt, printed on heavy paper. The book 
weighs 23 lbs., sae takes 20 cents to mailit. It will 
make an excellent Christmas or birthday present 
for a child. It is written chiefly to instruct the 
children, and should be in every home. Regular 
agent's price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00. By mail, 20 
cents of wi t,or given free tor two new names and 
your own renewal for GLEANINGS, with $3.00, and 20 
to pay postage, if sent by mail. 


FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. This is by the same 
author, and is a collection of simple Bible stories in- 
tended more especially for younger learners. Every 
child should have one of these to read; 328 pages, 
and 140 illustrations Very nicely printed, and 
bound in cloth, title in gilt. Price 50 cents each; 2 
for 75 cts. Given babies: postpaid for 2 subscriptions. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF AHAPPY LIFE. This book 
should be in the i. ands of every one who desires to 
live a happy life, and who does not? It is so popu- 
lar that over 5:,000 have been sold since its publica- 
tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as 1250in oneshipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts 
In paper, 25 cents. Postage extra, 8 cents for the 
cloth and 6 cents for paper bound. The cloth book 
given postpaid for 2 subscriptions, or the paper for 
one new subscription. 


cts. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Pr 

NAME. Postage on euch l 

F: tbles and Allegories, vilt ror 

Story of the Bible. , 

Story of Bible Animals .. 

Bible Pictures..... 

Pil grim uaF rogress, gilt ‘edg 

Pare 

First Steps for Little Feet. eG 73 

Christian's Secret, in cloth... 5 8 
sis in paper. } 8 455 


32:1 502 75 
1h 1 O01 7 
151 OO1 7 

7 


201 OO 1 


201 O41 


Larger quantities quoted on application. 

Five or more assorted books will be sold at the 
rate we charge for three of one kind, and three as- 
sorted at the rate for two of a kind. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina. Ohio. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


5% DISCOUNT _ 


UNTIL DECEMBER IST, 1892, 


EXCEPTING ON SHIPPING-CASES. 
Send for FALL CIRCULAR describing our COMPLETE 
cHEAP. OUTSIDE WINTER CASE, ©oop. 
(FOR ALL HIVES.) 


Large illustrated catalogue of all supplies and copy of The American Bee-Keeper free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. . 





REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1892 


GANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, seven 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, A its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


7e DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, == 


More than Ever. Better | than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 


HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN TE THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, m. ues 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincannati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Daven>rt, Ia.; ©. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.: O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; | ton, Minn.; rc K. Hubbard, ” py Wayne, ‘Ind.; TT. H. 
G. L. Tinker, New sr idelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon - Kan.; E. C. Eagiesfield, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8 ‘ouder, Indiana olis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Mer nes, Iu.; C. H. Green, Wau Martin & Co., 1141 15th St. » Denver, Col.; I. D. Le »wis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & . 0. we atertown, Wis.; J & Son, Hiawatha, Kuan.; F. C. Erkel. Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., ; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon. la.: C. He rel, Mt Ea Ill.: E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. J seph, Mo.; J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka,, Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Ala.; Ee. kL. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont.. Saginaw, Mich., D. 8S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith. New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin — rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


ve also make a specialty of cotton and silk ‘tulle of very best gr: ade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 














